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TRAINING 
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Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
By Colonel A. J. Macnab, Jr., U. S. Army 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS system of instruction was 
-E first developed by the Second 

Battalion, 14th U. S. Infantry, 
stationed at Fort Lawton, Washington. 
The officers of this battalion were con- 
vinced that there was no reason why 
every man should not learn to shoot, 
as it is a purely mechanical operation, 
combined with the will power to carry 
out this mechanical operation with a 
loaded rifle. They worked together 
along these lines for three target sea- 
sons and at the end of that time suc- 
ceeded in qualifying as Marksmen or 
better every man in the post. This sys- 
tem has been rewritten three times 
since then, but the main points of it 
have remained the same. By the use 
of this system, Company B, of the 25th 
Infantry, was brought from the lowest 
shooting organization in the Hawaiian 
department to the highest, in one tar- 
get season. It was used in instructing 
twelve hundred officers and noncom- 
missioned officers of the 83d Division 
of the National Army on a two-weeks 
course of instruction at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, with the result that they made 
a record that has never before been 
equalled. 

There is nothing revolutionary in this 
system. Practically all of the points 
emphasized therein have been recog- 
nized in the past by good shots as being 


correct. These points have been com- 
bined, systematized and reduced to sim- 
ple language. An effort has been made 
to include all that the average soldier 
should know to become a good shot and 
no more. It does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject of 
rifle shooting. A great mass of scientific 
data and information upon which rifle 
shooting is based is left out entirely as 
being difficult for the beginner to under- 
stand and more likely to confuse than 
to aid him. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


There are four distinct steps in the 
preliminary work: (1) Sighting and 
aiming; (2) position; (3) trigger 
squeeze; (4) rapid fire. Each step, as 
it is taken up, starts with a lecture by 
the instructor to the assembled com- 
mand. The lecture includes demonstra- 
tions of the methods of instruction, 
positions, trigger squeeze, etc. 

These lectures are an essential part 
of the training. If properly given they 
awaken the interest and enthusiasm of 
the whole command for the day’s work, 
and they give an exact knowledge of 
how each day’s work is to be carried 
on, something that many men cannot 
get from reading a description of it, 
no matter how accurate and detailed 
that description may be. 

Hard work, and lots of it, on the 
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part of the officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers, is an absolute essential. 
This system is not automatic. Merely 
to supply each man with a copy of the 
book without any particular effort to 
see that all the points are understood 
and applied would not produce any 
very remarkable results. The instruc- 
tion must be thorough, and it must be 
individual. General instruction of the 
command is not enough. The instruc- 
tor must satisfy himself that each man 
understands each and every point and 
can explain them in his own words. 

The Blank Form(see page 944) , which 
is explained in the first lecture, must be 
kept by each squad leader and by each 
platoon leader independent of the squad 
leader. This blank form shows at a 
glance just how much each man knows 
about each point, and he must be 
worked on until he can be classed as 
excellent on all points. The company 
commander must carefully supervise 
the work. He should pick out men at 
random through the different platoons 
and put them through a test to see if 
their instruction has been thorough and 
is progressing satisfactorily. 

The importance of exactness should 
be impressed on the men at all times. 
For example, men in adjusting the 
sights in the sighting drills or triangle 
exercises are apt to say, “That is about 
right.” There is no such thing as a 
sight that is about right; it is either 
absolutely right or it is all wrong. Ex- 
actness in every detail is hard to get, 
but it must be attained. 

Interest and enthusiasm must be sus- 
tained and everything possible should 
be done to stimulate them. If the ex- 
ercises are gone through in a manner 
approximately correct and as a routine 
piece of work, the results will be very 
disappointing. As soon as these exer- 


cises deteriorate into a perfunctory per- 
formance of a physical exercise, they 
do more harm than good. 

There are three essentials to good 
shooting: (1) Correct aiming, (2) cor- 
rect positions, (3) correct trigger 
squeeze. In rapid fire three more esse:1- 
tials are added: (1) Correct loading of 
magazine from clip, (2) correct work- 
ing of the bolt, (3) keeping the eye on 
the target while working the bolt. 

The exact way of instructing in the 
essential points is shown in the form of 
questions and answers under the head- 
ing, “Examination of man before start- 
ing range practice.” This should be 
consulted by the instructor at all times 
during the preliminary work, and each 
man must be put through a thorough 
test along the lines indicated in these 
questions and answers before he is al- 
lowed to fire a shot. 

The two most important points are 
the trigger squeeze on the part of the 
man firing, and the watching of his 
right eye by the coach to see if he is 
squeezing the trigger properly. The de- 
scription of the trigger squeeze is a 
little different from the usual way of 
stating it. We have always been told 
by the authorities on shooting that the 
trigger must be squeezed by a steady in- 
crease of pressure. But this does not 
mean much to the average beginner. 
Now if we analyze this steady or uni- 
form increase of pressure we find that, 
if it is in fact a steady increase, a man 
cannot know exactly when enough pres- 
sure has been applied to set the rifle off. 
A fine instrument will show that the 
amount of pressure necessary to dis- 
charge the piece will vary a little with 
every shot. If a man knows when his 
rifle is going off it is because he sud- 
dently gives it all the rest of the nec- 
essary pressure. In this case it is 
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not a steady increase. If the increase of 
pressure is steady the man cannot know 
when the rifle will be discharged ; con- 
sequently, in order to have him squeeze 
the trigger properly, he is told to 
squeeze it in such a way as not to know 
just when the rifle will go off. This 
does not mean that the process is neces- 
sarily a slow one and that it will take a 
comparatively long time to fire a shot. 
A man through training can reduce the 
time used in pressing the trigger to as 
low a point as one second and still press 
it in such a way as not to know at just 
which part of the second the discharge 
will take place. Once a man has ac- 
quired the ability to squeeze the trigger 
properly, even though it be very slowly, 
he rapidly learns to speed up on it with- 
out changing the process. 

Whenever a man is in a firing posi- 
tion, whether it be at preliminary exer- 
cises or with a recording rod or at gal- 
lery practice or on the range, he must 
have a coach beside him to watch him 
and point out his errors. A coach must 
watch the man himself. If a coach 
watches the target instead of watching 
the man firing, as a great many are apt 
to do, he might as well not be there 
at all. 

The course of instruction is divided 
into two parts, preparatory exercises 
and range practice. Practically every- 
thing is included under the heading of 
preparatory exercises, because this is 
the period of training during which the 
man learns everything necessary to be- 
come a good shot. When he goes on 
the range he will be able to start in 
shooting well if he applies what he has 
learned previously. And if he has been 
properly instructed he will put into 
practice all the points laid down in the 
preliminary exercises, with the one ex- 
ception of trigger squeeze, the most im- 


portant of all, and the one thing over 
which he at first has no control. 

Practically all of the range practice, 
then, can be devoted to teaching him 
the trigger squeeze. To squeeze the 
trigger properly the man must have will 
power and self-control, two traits that 
must be developed in him by care- 
ful study of his character and tempera- 
ment and patient and untiring coaching 
during the firing of each shot. 


PREPARATORY EXERCISES 


All Men to Take Preparatory 
Course-—Every man who is to fire on 
the range should be put through the pre- 
paratory course from the beginning. No 
distinction should be made between re- 
cruits and men who have had range 
practice, no matter what their previous 
qualification has been. Some part of 
the preparatory instruction may have 
escaped them in previous years; it is 
certain that some of it has been forgot- 
ten, and in any case it will be a help 
to go over it again and refresh the mind 
on the subject. 

It is a good practice to look over each 
man’s target record of last year to see 
at what ranges he was weak and upon 
what points he needs particular in- 
struction this year. 

All of the noncommissioned officers 
of the company should be put through 
a course of instruction and required to 
pass a rigid test before the period of 
preliminary instruction for the company 
begins, when time permits. 


DEFINITIONS 


Each man should know the meaning 
of the following words; they are de- 
fined in the preface of the Small Arms 
Firing Manual: Battle Sight, Butts, 
Cant, to Cant the Rifle, Drift, Grooves, 
Lands, Line of Aim, Trajectory, 
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O’Clock, Prone, Ricochet, Shots, Score, 
Sighting Shots, Twist, Windage, Wind 
Gauge. 


NOMENCLATURE OF THE RIFLE 


The following parts will be pointed 
out and the functions of each ex- 
plained: Barrel, bolt, butt plate, butt 
swivel, cut-off, ejector, extractor, firing 
pin, floor plate, follower, front sight, 
guard, guard screws, hand guard, lower 
band, lower band swivel, magazine, 
spring, main spring, rear sight, leaf, 
slide windage screw, receiver, safety 
lock , stacking swivel, stock, striker, 
trigger and upper hand; also bore, 
muzzle, breech and magazine. 


INTERESTING DATA CONCERNING 


(U. S. Model 103) 


The barrel is 24.006 inches in length 
and the rifling consists of four plain 
grooves 0.004 inch deep. The grooves 
are three times as wide as the lands. 
The twist is uniform, one turn in 10 
inches. The muzzle is rounded to pro- 
tect the rifling. 

The bullet has a core of lead and tin 
composition incased in a jacket of cupro 
nickel. It weighs 150 grains, and the 
point is sharper and offers less resist- 
ance to the air than any previous model 
in the United States service. 

The powder charge is of pyro-cellu- 
lose composition, very similar to the 
powder used in field and seacoast guns. 
The grains are small, cylindrical, per- 
forated and graphited. The normal 
charge weighs from 47 to 50 grains, 
depending upon the lot of powder used. 

The standard muzzle velocity is 2,700 
feet per second. The instrumental 
velocity measured at 78 feet from the 
muzzle is 2,640 feet per second with an 
allowed mean variation of 20 feet per 
second on either side of the standard. 


RIFLE 


The cartridge complete weighs about 
392 grains. The muzzle velocity of 
2,700 feet is obtained when fired on a 
normal day (70° F.). This velocity 
will vary directly with the temperature 
1.5 feet per degree. For each degree 
above 70, 1.5 feet must be added to 
2,700 feet to obtain the muzzle velocity. 
For each degree under 70, 1.5 feet must 
be subtracted. From this will be seen 
the importance of keeping all the 
cartridges at a uniform temperature 
while firing on the range, of not leav- 
ing them lying on the ground or ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays and of not load- 
ing a cartridge into a heated chamber 
until ready to shoot. 

The bullet will penetrate 33% 
inches of white pine at 50 feet, 46.7 
inches at 100 yards, 14.3 inches at 500 
yards, 12.8 inches at 1,000 yards. At 500 
feet it will penetrate 8.7 inches of moist 
sand, but only 4 inches of dry sand, and 
14 inches of loam free from sand. On 
thoroughly seasoned oak it will pene- 
trate 12.2 inches at 50 feet, 33.6 inches 
at 100 yards. It will penetrate a brick 
wall 5 inches at 100 yards. 

The maximum range is 3.1 miles 
with the muzzle elevated 45 degrees. 
It takes the bullet 31.36 seconds to 
make the flight, and at its highest point 
it will be 6,844 feet high. This height 
is reached when the bullet is 3,432 
yards from the muzzle. 

The danger space for a man standing 
is continuous up to 600 yards. 


CARE OF RIFLE 


Always clean at end of the day’s 
shooting. Never leave rifle over night 
without cleaning after it has been shot. 

Always clean from the breech, and 
always with a ramro¢c. The “pull 
through” is for use in the field only. 
Use vaseline or other heavy oil. Never 
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use 3-in-1 oil or any other light oil. 
Rifle should be cleaned out first with 
No. 9 or other good powder solvent. 
Solvent is left in over night and then 
cleaned out and rifle oiled. 

A rifle must be cleaned at least twice 
after being fired, once at the end of the 
day’s shooting and once the next day. 
It cannot be properly cleaned in one 
cleaning because the fouling that has 
been driven into the pores of the metal 
does not sweat out where a cloth can 
reach it until about 24 hours after the 
first cleaning. If the rifle is not going 
to be shot again soon, clean it each day 
for three days. 

Do not put any ammonia solution into 
the rifle unless you have special per- 
mission to do so, and then only under 
the supervision of a noncommissioned 
officer. Never take your rifle apart 
without special permission. 

Never leave a rag in the barrel of 
the rifle. 

Never leave your rifle lying flat on 
the ground. 

Never shoot a rifle when it has any 
dust, dirt or snow in the barrel. Wipe 
the oil out of the barrel with a clean 
rag before going to the firing point. 
Never leave a barrel unoiled, even for 
inspection. 

Vaseline is the best oil to use on 
rifles. 

Do not use ammonia solution in the 
rifle while the barrel is hot. 

The following parts of the rifle only 
can be removed by the soldier for the 
purpose of cleaning: Front sight cover 
(on Springfield), bolt, floor plate and 
follower, gun sling, oiler and thong 
case. 

When a powder solvent is not avail- 
able it takes more work to clean the 
rifle, but it can, of course, be done. 

The use of grease on the bullets pre- 


vents a great deal of the metal fouling, 
and the rifles are very much easier to 
clean. 


EXAMINATION OF RIFLES 

Each man’s rifle should be closely ex- 
amined, before the beginning of the 
preparatory season, for defects. Each 
barrel should be tested with gauges, and 
it should be noted if the barrel is pitted. 
Loose rear and front sights should be 
corrected; peep sights on the Spring- 
field should not be smaller than size 
six. All screws should be tight. The 
upper band should be loose enough to 
slide on and off easily when the screw 
is removed. The bolt should be com- 


plete and work easily, the trigger 


squeeze neither too easy nor too hard, 
and it should be without “creep.” 


SIGHTING DRILLS 


The sighting exercises constitute the 
first step of the actual training of shots. 
In these exercises the “sighting bar” 
and the “rifle rest” are used as aids to 
instruction. 

Purpose—(a) To show how to align 
the sights properly on the mark; (b) to 
discover and demonstrate errors in 
sighting; (c) to teach uniformity in 
sighting. 

THE SIGHTING BAR 


(For description of the sighting bar 
see Small Arms Firing Manual.) 

The sighting bar is used in instruc- 
tion for two reasons: (1) The sights 
are larger than on the rifle and errors 
in aiming can be more easily seen and 
pointed out to the beginner; (2) the 
eye-piece on the sighting bar makes the 
man under instruction hold his eye so 
that he sees the sights in proper align- 
ment. He learns from this how to prop- 
erly align the sights of the rifle. The 
“French Aiming Device,” attached to 
the stock of the rifle, serves the same 
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purpose. It is merely an eye-piece for 
the rifle, and is used in showing men 
how the sights appear when properly 
aligned. Without the eye-piece the in- 
structor cannot tell whether the man is 
holding his eye so as to see the sights 
in proper alignment or not. 

Sighting Rest for Rifle.— Take an 
empty pistol ammunition box or a simi- 
lar well-made box, remove the top and 
cut notches in the ends to fit the rifle 
closely. Place the rifle in these notches 
with the trigger guard close to and 
outside one end. 

The rifle rest is used to teach a man 
to apply the principles of aiming to the 
rifle, having first learned them by means 
of the sighting bar. The instructor first 
aims the rifle in a rest at a bull’s-eye 
and then has the man under instruction 
look through the sights. The man is 
next made to align sights on a bull’s- 
eye, and the instructor then looks 
through the sights to see if he has made 
any error. 

For each sighting bar and each rifle 
rest a small disc is made about 3 inches 
in diameter, of white cardboard or of 
tin with white paper pasted on it with 
a small bull’s-eye in the center. The 
bull’s-eye has a small hole just large 
enough to admit the point of a pencil 
in its exact center. For indoor or 
close-range work the bull’s-eye should 
not be larger than a 25-cent piece. 

First Sighting Exercise —(1) Using 
illustrations, describe the normal sight 
and the peep sight. Explain that the top 
of the front sight is seen through the 
center of the circle and just barely 
touches the bottom of the bull’s-eye, 
but so that all of the bull’s-eye can still 
be clearly seen. This will give you a 
faint impression of a white line between 
the bottom of the bull’s-eye and top of 
the front sight. 


2. Explain the sighting bar and tell 
why it is used. 

3. With the sighting bar represent the 
normal sight and the peep sight and 
have each man in the squad look at 
them. 

4. Adjust the sights with various 
small errors in alignment and have each 
man look at them and tell you what the 
error is. 

5. Have each adjust the sights so that 
they are properly aligned. 

The above exercises are first done 
without a bull’s-eye to aim at in order 
to get the alignment of sights. Then 
they are done with a small bull’s-eye on 
a movable disc to combine sighting 
with aiming. It is easier to have a 
small bull’s-eye on a disc moved to the 
line of aim than it is to adjust the 
sighting bar on a fixed bull’s-eye. 

Second Sighting Exercise —The same 
as the first sighting exercise except that 
the rifle in a rest is used, with a French 
aiming device as an eye-piece.. If the 
French aiming device is not available, 
this exercise is dispensed with. 

Third Sighting Exercise—(1) With 
the rifle on the rifle rest and the sights 
pointing at a blank paper on a box or 
on the wall, take a prone position with 
the head in the same place as in firing 
the rifle and look through the sights. 
Then by signal or by word, have the 
disc with the bull’s-eye on it moved un- 
til the bottom edge of the bull’s-eye is 
in exact alignment with the sights. 
Then command “Hold!” and move away 
from the rifle and let the man under- 
going instruction look through the 
sights to see what a proper aim looks 
like. 

2. Start over again and let the man 
under instruction look through the 
sights and have the disc moved until 
they are aligned on the bottom of the 
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bull’s-eye. The instructor then looks 
through the sights to see if any error 
has been made. 

3. Have the sights adjusted on the 
bull’s-eye with various very slight er- 
rors and see if the man under instruc- 
tion can detect them readily. 

Fourth Sighting Exercise. — Using 
the sighting rest for the rifle, require 
the man under instruction to direct the 
marker to move the disc until the sights 
are aimed at the bottom edge of the 
bull’s-eye and command “Hold!” The 
instructor then looks at the aim and, 
after noticing whether the aim is right 
or wrong, commands “Mark!” The 
marker, without moving the disc, 
makes a mark on the paper with a pen- 
cil, through the hole in the center of 
the bull’s-eye. Repeat the operation 
until three marks have been made. The 
instructor looks at the aim each time. 
but he does not say anything to the 
man until all three marks have been 
made and joined together so as to make 
a triangle. The faults, if any, are 
pointed out to the man. The size and 
shape of the triangle will be discussed 
and the exercise will be repeated a num- 
ber of times. 

The object of the exercise is to show 
the man the importance of uniform and 
correct aiming, and to instill into his 
mind a sense of exactness. At 30 feet, 
with a small bull’s-eye, a man should 
be able to place all three marks so that 
they could be covered by the head of 
an ordinary carpet tack. 

This exercise should also be held, 
near the end of the preliminary train- 
ing, at 200 yards on an 8-inch movable 
bull’s-eye, and, if time permits, at 500 
yards on a 20-inch movable bull’s-eye. 
Long-range triangle exercises teach the 
men to aim accurately at a bull’s-eye 
off in the distance where the outlines 


are indistinct, and, if the exercise is 
properly handled, it helps greatly to 
sustain interest in the work. At 200 
yards a man should be able to make a 
triangle that can be covered with a 
silver dollar, and at 500 yards a triangle 
no side of which is over 2 inches long. 
The men doing the marking are sup- 
plied with tissue paper to copy off each 
man’s triangle and write his name, 
which is signalled from the firing point, 
under it. When the marking detach- 
ment is changed, these tracings of the 
triangles are carried back to the firing 
point so that the men can see what 
they have done. 

With the Model 1917 rifle, the exer- 
cises are with the peep sight only; with 
the Springfield rifle the exercises are 
with both peep sight and open sight. 

The sling is a big help to everybody 
in shooting. It helps to keep the rifle 
steady and to press the butt of the 
rifle against the right shoulder with the 
same amount of force for each shot, 
which is very important. The gun sling 
takes up much of the recoil. 

Each man should have his gun sling 
adjusted to him by the instructor, and 
he should be required to leave it with 
that adjustment. The lower loop can 
be tightened enough to adjust the sling 
for drill or parade purposes. In shoot- 
ing, the sling should be as tight as it can 
be made and still allow the man to get 
into it. 

The left arm is put through the up- 
per loop from right to left and the 
leather keeper pulled down to hold it 
above the left elbow. The left hand is 
moved over the top of the gun sling to 
grasp the rifle. This causes the sling to 
lie smoothly along the hand and wrist. 
The lower loop is not 
should be loose. 


used and 
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The gun sling should be used in all 
preparatory exercises and at all ex- 
tended order drills, field exercises and 
maneuvers. 

BREATHING 

The proper breathing is very impor- 
tant and must be practiced at all times 
during the pointing and aiming and 
trigger squeeze drill. Draw in an ordi- 
nary breath and hold it while aiming 
and squeezing the trigger. Do not hold 
the breath with the throat open. Close 
the throat and let the lung full of air 
lean against the closed throat. 


THE BELGIAN AIMING DEVICE 


This should be used freely in the pre- 
paratory position and trigger squeeze 
exercises, practice with the recording 
rod and gallery practice, to instruct the 
men in aiming and to correct errors. It 
is a great help to the instructor in teach- 
ing men to shoot, both in the prelimi- 
nary work and in range practice. 


POSITIONS 

In all the positions the man is half 
faced to the right. 

When any man assumes a normal 
position for shooting, there is some spot 
to which the rifle will point naturally. 
If this spot is not the center of the tar- 
get, he should shift his whole body so 
as to bring it there. Otherwise, he will 
have to pull the sights on to the center 
of the target for each shot by muscular 
action, and will be firing each shot 
under a strain. 

Standing Position. — Half faced to 
the right, feet from 1 to 2 feet apart, 
body erect and well balanced, left elbow 
pretty well under the rifle, left hand 
gripping the piece some place along the 
grooves cut for that purpose on the 
stock, right elbow at the height of the 
shoulder, butt of rifle held firmly against 


the shoulder, right cheek against the 
stock. 

The position with the left hand 
against or under the trigger guard and 
left elbow resting on the hip is not a 
practical game position and should not 
be used. 

It is doubtful whether the gun sling 
is of any value in the standing position, 
and it may be dispensed with if desired. 

Kneeling Position. — Half faced to 
the right, kneeling on right knee and 
sitting on right heel, the left arm rest- 
ing on the left knee with the point of 
the elbow beyond the knee cap, left 
lower leg vertical, right elbow at height 
of shoulder. 

Sitting Position—About half faced 
to the right, feet pretty well apart, well 
braced on the heels, which are dug 
slightly into the sod. Body leaning 
rather well forward, with elbows rest- 
ing between the knees and well braced. 

The sitting position is used when fir- 
ing from ground that slopes downward 
to the front, and in practicing it the 
feet should be slightly lower than the 
ground upon which the firer sits. The 
cross-legged position is of no value on 
the slope of a hill, and consequently 
should not be used in target practice. 

Prone Position—In the prone posi- 
tion the elbows should be well under the 
body so as to raise the chest off the 
ground. Avoid spreading the elbows 
apart; it is an unsteady position and 
leaves the chest so near the ground that 
the neck has to be strained backward 
in order to see through the sight. This 
strained position of the neck interferes 
with good vision. 

The prone position is with the body 
lying at such an angle that the rifle will 
point naturally at the target when 
brought to the shoulder, 45 degrees. 
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The elbows should be well under so as 
to raise the chest off the ground, and 
the eye should be as near the cocking 
piece as possible without taking a 
strained position. The position of the 
thumb and finger of the right hand is to 
be such as not to hurt the face in firing ; 
with the Springfield rifle the thumb will 
usually be along the stock, not over it. 
It should also be noted that with the 
Model 1917 rifle, the eye should not be 
as near the cocking piece as with the 
Springfield rifle. 

Men should not be permitted to vary 
from the set rules as to position and 
methods of shooting, no matter what 
their previous experience has been. 
Some men who have individual pecu- 
liarities in position convince themselves 
that this position is the best for them, 
but experience shows that a conscien- 
tious effort on their part to shoot in 
the correct position always results in 
higher scores. 

Sandbag Rest.—It is important to 
have the sandbag high enough to per- 
mit the taking of the normal prone posi- 
tion, which is with the elbows well 
under, and the chest well off the ground. 
The natural tendency is to have a low 
rest and be very flat on the ground, with 
the elbows spread apart. This is a 
faulty position and results in lower 
scores than if no rest at all were used. 
The sandbag, where properly used, is 
a great help. When it is not properly 
used it is a handicap. Arrange the sand 
in the bag in such a way that when you 
take the normal prone position the bag 
will support the left forearm and wrist 
with the left hand resting on the top 
of the bag, the rifle lying on the band. 
Make the sandbag fit you in the normal 
position. Do not alter your position to 
fit the sandbag. 

During the period of preliminary ex- 


ercises instruction should be given 
with the sandbag rest in: (1) Trigger 
squeeze exercises, (2) practice with the 
recording rod, (3) gallery practice. 

Position in Standing Trench.—This 
position will vary according to the style 
of trench and the build of the man. In 
general it is a good plan to have as 
many points of support for the body 
and arms as possible. 

In a trench that has no berm for the 
left elbow, the position is the normal 
standing position with the left hand 
against the top of the parapet and the 
rifle, just beyond the hand, resting on 
the parapet. 

With the berm, the position is about 
the same, except that the left elbow 
rests on the berm. 

When the berm is wide enough, as it 
often is, both elbows can be rested on 
it, and the position of the upper part 
of the body is about the same as in the 
prone position with the sandbag rest. 

In all positions in a trench, lean well 
against the butt of the rifle to insure 
firmness and steadiness. 


POSITION EXERCISES 


Instruction in positions is the second 
step in the preliminary training. As 
each step includes everything that has 
preceded, the exercises in positions in- 
clude correct sighting and aiming, cor- 
rect use of the gun sling, and correct 
holding of the breath. The importance 
of correct position cannot be 
strongly emphasized. Men will be care- 
fully watched and coached during these 
exercises from the very beginning, and 
they will be drilled so much in the cor- 
rect positions that they will assume 
them naturally and feel at ease in them. 

There is no set exercise for this in- 
struction. The instructor explains the 
importance of correct position to the 


too 
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squad or platoon, then shows them the 
correct standing position and requires 
each man to assume the position, the 
instructor correcting any errors. The 
same thing is done in the kneeling, sit- 
ting and prone positions, the position 
with the sandbag rest and the position 
in a standing trench. 

The second phase of training in posi- 
tions is individual instruction under a 
coach. The coach has the man assume 
each of the different positions and aim 
at a small bull’s-eye placed at an appro- 
priate height. The man adjusts the 
sling, assumes the position, takes up the 
slack on the trigger, aligns the sights 
accurately on the bottom edge of the 
bull’s-eye, and holds his breath. The 
coach watches him on all of these 
points and corrects any errors. He 
watches the sights through the Belgian 
aiming device to see if the man is aim- 
ing correctly, and he watches the man’s 
back to see if he is holding his breath 
properly while aiming. He also sees 
that the man does not cant the piece 
to either side. 

The man is made to understand that 
taking up the slack on the trigger is a 
part of the position and aiming exer- 
cises, but he is not allowed to squeeze 
the trigger in these exercises, as that 
part of his instruction comes later. 


TRIGGER SQUEEZE 


The one most important thing in 
shooting is to squeeze the trigger in 
such a way as to set off the rifle without 
spoiling the aim. To do this the trigger 
must be squeezed so steadily that you 
will not know just when the rifle will 


go off. Any man can hold the rifle 
steady enough, for a long time, to have 
it make a good shot. The bad shots are 


all made by spoiling the aim just as that j 


rifle goes off. This is done by pulling. 


on the trigger or flinching, or both. If 
a man squeezes the trigger so steadily 
as not to know when it is going off, he 
doesn’t spoil his aim and he can’t flinch 
because he doesn’t know when to do it. 

No good shot catches his sight on the 
mark and then sets it off so as to hit the 
mark. That is what the poor shots do 
The good shot holds the sight as nearly 
on the mark as possible and keeps 
squeezing on the trigger until it goes 
off. The good shot is not the man with 
the quick eye. He is the man with the 
“slow trigger.” This method of squeez- 
ing the trigger must be followed out in 
all preliminary practice or the whole 
value of the practice is lost. 

There are not two correct methods 
of squeezing the trigger. There is only 
one, and that is to squeeze it with such 
a steady increase of pressure as not to 
know when it is going off. The excel- 
lent shots are the ones who, through 
training, have learned to increase the 
pressure only when the sights are in 
absolute alignment with the bull’s-eye. 
When the sights get slightly out of 
alignment they hold what they have 
with the finger and only go on with the 
increase of pressure when the sights 
become properly aligned again. They 
never “give it the rest” or “set it off.” 

The difference between bad shots and 
good shots, good shots and very good 
shots, and very good shots and excellent 
shots, is only the difference in their abil- 
ity to squeeze the trigger properly. The 
whole heart and soul, the beginning and 
end, of target shooting is the trigger 
squeeze. Any man with any eyesight 
at all and strength enough to carry him- 
self around can align the sights on the 
target, and hold them there for an ap- 


Y preciable space of time. When he has 


cquired the will power and self-con- 
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trol to forget that there is to be an 
explosion and a shock, and squeezes 
on the trigger with a steady increase of 
pressure until it goes off by itself, he 
has become a good shot, and not until 
then. 

This applies to rapid fire as well as 
slow fire. The increase of pressure is 
faster in rapid fire, but the process is 
the same. 

CALLING THE SHOT 

Always notice exactly where the 
sights are pointed when the rifle goes 
off and call out at once where you think 
the bullet hit. Call your shots even 
when only snapping at a mark, so as to 
acquire the habit. It will help you to 
hold closer. No man can become a good 
shot until he can call his shot before 
it is marked. 

TRIGGER SQUEEZE EXERCISE 

The third step in the preliminary 
training, and the most important of all, 
is the instruction in trigger squeeze. 

There is no set exercise for this part 
of the training. The instruction is indi- 
vidual and each individual undergoing 
it is very carefully coached every time 
he presses the trigger, until he can be 
classed as “excellent” upon this point. 

Men are not allowed to do any trig- 
ger squeezing, such as snapping the 
piece at a mark simulating fire, until 
they have been thoroughly instructed 
in trigger squeeze ; and then, in all drills 
and field exercises where fire is simu- 
lated, they should be cautioned to aim at 
a definite object and carry out the cor- 
rect principles of aiming and squeezing 
in the trigger, and to “call” each shot. 
Careless trigger squeezing in field exer- 
cises can easily spoil a man’s chances 
of ever becoming a good shot. 

The instructor first assembles the 
squad or platoon, explains the import- 


ance of correct trigger squeeze, shows 
them what the slack is and how to take 
it up with the finger, and he finds out 
by questions if the men understand 
what is meant by “steady increase of 
pressure,” i. ¢., that the increase is only 
applied when the aim is correct, but 
that each time the increase is continued 
it shall be by a steady pressure and not 
by a jerk. 

The second phase of this exercise is 
individual instruction under a coach. 
The man is first taught the trigger 
squeeze in the prone position with the 
sandbag rest, because in this position he 
can hold steadily and has not the temp- 
tation to “snap” in the shot at the in- 
stant the front sight touches the bull’s- 
eye, as he has in an unsteady position 
such as standing or kneeling. After he 
has learned the principles of trigger 
squeeze with sandbag rest, he is prac- 
ticed in the other positions, but, for 
the first day at least, he is not allowed 
to practice except in the prone posi- 
tion, first with and then without the 
sandbag rest. 

The coach watches for all the points 
taken up in previous instruction, in ad- 
dition to the squeezing of the trigger. 

Details of a trigger-squeeze exercise : 

1. Get correct position with rifle 
pointed at target. 

2. Take up the slack. 

3. Align aim accurately on bull’s- 
eye. 
4. Hold thé breath. 

5. Press the trigger (only when the 
aim is right and then only with a steady 
pressure). 

6. “Call the shot.” 

The coach watches the man on each 
one of these points, and at times he 
checks up on the aiming with the Bel- 
gian aiming device, and on his breath- 
ing by watching his back. 
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A very great deal of trigger-squeeze 
exercise is necessary, but it must be 
carefully watched and coached and 
practiced to keep it along the right 
lines. Trigger-squeeze practice that is 
not along the right lines is worse than 
none, and the more a man practices the 
harder it will be to teach him to shoot. 


POSITIONS IN RAPID FIRE 


For the Regular Course——At 200 
yards either the sitting or kneeling 
position is taken upon the appearance 
of the target. The sitting position is 
much more steady than the kneeling and 
is assumed as easily and as rapidly. It 
should be used by all men. 

To assume the sitting position rap- 
idly from standing, first sit down and 
aim at the target to find out where your 
heels should be and the exact spot upon 
which to sit. Then mark the places. At 
the command “ready” stand with your 
heels in the marks, and, as the target 
appears, sit down on the spot previously 
marked, placing the right hand on the 
ground as you go down to prevent 
shock. 

At 300 yards the prone position is as- 
sumed upon the appearance of the tar- 
get. The prone position can be taken 
and an aimed shot fired more quickly 
than any other position. This was 
proved conclusively by the “Surprise 
Fire” events at the National Matches 
of 1913. 

The movement is described by the 
numbers for the purpose of instruction 
and to show the sequence of movement. 
After this sequence is learned it should 
be executed as one motion. With prac- 
tice, men can take the prone position 
and be aiming at the target in less than 
two seconds. 

The place where the elbows are to 
rest having been marked, stand about 


2 feet to the rear and a little to the left 
of these marks ; the exact place to stand 
will depend on the size of each man 
and the angle at which he lies in a 
prone position. Being at the “ready,” 
sling adjusted, (One) throw the right 
foot well back and stoop down as far 
as possible, placing the butt of the rifle 
on the ground 4 or 5 inches to the left 
of the spot where the right elbow is to 
rest, retaining the grip on the rifle with 
both hands; (Two) place the right el- 
bow on the ground in the spot marked 
for it; (THREE) place the left leg beside 
the right and slide well back, lying on 
the belly; (Four) take the butt of the 
rifle off the ground and place it against 
the right shoulder; (Five) lower the 
left elbow to the ground in the spot 
previously marked for it. This will 
bring you in your normal position, with 
the rifle pointing at the target. Care 
should be taken to place the butt of the 
rifle on the ground without jar and to 
place the elbows on the ground in the 
same way. With practice this position 
can be assumed very rapidly and with- 
out shock. 

For Special Course “C.” — In this 
course the firer is already in the firing 
position and ready to shoot when the 
target appears. But the ability to go to 
any position rapidly from standing is 
very valuable in war, and practice in 
this should be held, even if it is not to 
be used in the prescribed target course. 


RAPID-FIRE PRACTICE 


Rapid-fire practice is the fourth step 
in the preliminary training. 

It must be impressed on the man un- 
dergoing instruction that rapid fire does 
not mean that accuracy is in any way 
sacrificed to rapidity. A man never 
shoots any shots except accurate ones. 
By training he learns to make this ac- 
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curate shooting more and more rapid, 
until he is able to get in ten to fifteen 
accurate shots a minute, but this is the 
limit; he should never attempt to fire 
more than fifteen shots per minute, and 
not more than ten until he has had long 
training on the rifle range and is a sea- 
soned shot. All the points learned in 
slow fire are carried out in rapid fire, 
and it is especially important that he 
understand that the trigger squeeze is 
the same as in slow fire. Time is gained 
by reloading the magazine quickly and 
without fumbling, by working the bolt 
rapidly, and by keeping the eye on the 
target while working the bolt. 

The man must be constantly watched 
to keep him from acquiring the habit of 
looking into the chamber while working 
the bolt. The man who “chamber gazes” 
always works the bolt slowly so as to 
see the cartridge run in, and he also 
loses time in finding his own target 
again. He often fires on the wrong 
target. The application in war is ap- 
parent. If he takes his eye off an indis- 
tinct target to gaze into the chamber 
while working the bolt, he might not 
be able to find his target again. 

In the rapid-fire exercise the coach 
watches for all the points, but pays par- 
ticular attention to the following: 

1. Position. 

2. Working the bolt rapidly. 

3. Keeping the eye on the target 
while working bolt. 

4. Taking up the slack. 

5. Trigger squeeze. 

6. Reloading magazine from clip 
without fumbling. 

As these things follow each other he 
can watch all of them without difficulty. 

Rapid-fire practice is held in all the 
positions, and a great amount of it is 
necessary. But it must be carefully 
coached practice until the man has 


demonstrated that he is thoroughly 
conversant with the principles. 

In the prone position, raise the right 
elbow off the ground in working the 
bolt, but keep the butt against the shoul- 
der. With the Springfield rifle the bolt 
may be worked without raising the right 
elbow, but on the Model 1917 the stock 
is too long to do this with any rapidity. 

Don’t try to hold the breath for all 
ten shots; take a short breath after 
each shot. 

Dummy cartridges should be used. 
When enough are not available, load- 
ing can be simulated, but with the 
Model 1917 rifle the floor plate and 
follower must be removed to permit 
the working of the bolt. 

Aiming bull’s-eye or miniature, fig- 
ures placed at the proper height should 
always be used. If possible, rapid-fire 
exercises should also be held on full- 
sized targets, placed at the distances 
at which the rapid fire on the range 
will take place. This would be 200, 
300 and 500 yards if the regular course 
is to be fired, and 100, 200 and 300 
yards if Special Course “C” is to be 
used. 

Each exercise begins with the com- 
mand “Commence Firing” and ends 
with the command “Cease Firing,” 
except when some arrangement has 
been made so that the target appears 
for the allotted time and then disap- 
pears. The coach, or someone assist- 
ing him, should call off the seconds at 
first, i. ¢., “Five,” “Ten,” “Fifteen,” 
etc., so as to get the element of time 
fixed in the man’s mind. 

Be sure and get into the right posi- 
tion before starting to shoot, and 
always fire the first shot very carefully. 


CHANGING THE SIGHT 
With Springfield Rifle-—Demon- 
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strate to each man that moving the 
rear sight in any direction has the 
effect of making the barrel point more 
in that direction. Have full-sized 200, 
300, 500 and 600-yard slow-fire targets 
marked off with elevation and wind- 
age lines to correspond to the lines in 
the score book targets, and paste them 
up in or near barracks at the beginning 
of the preliminary period. 

1. Explain these targets to the man 
and show him why the lines are at 
different distances apart for each range. 

2. Indicate the position of a shot on 
the target and have him correct his 
sight to bring the shot to the center of 
the bull’s-eye. 

3. Repeat this exercise with the man 
standing far enough away from the 
target so that he cannot see the lines, 
requiring him to plot the shot in the 
score book and to get his sight changes 
from that. Then let him come up to 
the target to see for himself whether 
he has plotted his shots accurately. 

4. Consider that the sights of his 
rifle are not normal, set his sights away 
from zero both as to windage and ele- 
vation and repeat the exercises. 

5. Have the same exercises on rapid- 
fire targets to teach him how to change 
his windage and holding place. These 
drills should be frequent and the test 
of each man should be thorough. 

Wind Gauge.—One point of windage 
will move a shot 4 inches for each 100 
yards the rifle is distant from the tar- 
get. The bullet will move the same 
way as the rear sight. If you want to 
make the bullet hit more to the left, 
move the rear sight to the left. If you 
want it to hit more to the right, move 
the sight to the right. 

With Model 1917 Rifle—tThis rifle 
has no wind gauge, so the above in- 


structions have no bearing in so far as 
they refer to windage. 

This instruction with the Model 1917 
rifle is similar, however, but instead of 
showing how much to move the wind 
gauge, the man will be shown how far 
to “hold off” to correct the error. He is 
also shown how far off the line of aim 
the wind will blow the bullet at 200, 
300, 500, 600 and 1,000 yards, when 
blowing at right angles to the line of 
fire and when blowing at an angle of 
45 degrees to the line of fire, at 5, 10 
and 20 miles per hour, respectively. 
This will be shown by means of a chart 
drawn on the full-sized target for each 
range. 

EFFECTS OF WEATHER CONDITIONS 


The weather conditions, except wind, 
have very little effect on the bullet back 
to 600 yards. But beyond 600 yards it 
is very important to know what effect 
is produced by the different conditions 
and to be able to allow for them. 

Wind.—The wind blows the bullet 
out of its path. The distance it will be 
blown from its path depends on the 
force and direction of the wind. (See 
charts in score book.) 

Temperature of the Air—Warm air 
is not as dense as cold air; it does not 
stop a bullet as much as cold air. So a 
bullet will go straighter on a warm day. 
This makes it hit higher than it does 
on a colder day. Moist air does not 
stop a bullet as much as dry air. A 
bullet will go straighter on a wet than 
on a dry day and will hit the target 
higher. 

Light.—Light has no effect on the 
bullet, but it does affect the aiming. 
With the peep sight, a bright light 
makes the bull’s-eye look so distinct 
that a man can hold very close and still 
see it all very easily. On a dull day the 
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bull’s-eye is not so distinct, and the 
front sight has to be held a little lower 
down in order to see all the bull’s-eye 
plainly. This will make the bullet go 
lower down. A man usually shoots 
lower on a dull day than he does on a 
bright day when he uses the peep sight. 

With the open sight a man usually 
shoots higher on a dull day because he 
can’t see his rear sight notch so clearly 
and he sticks the front sight higher up 
than he thinks. 

The errors due to the change of light 
are greater with the open sight than 
with the peep sight. Very often sun- 
light coming from the right will make 
you shoot a little to the left because 
you see the right side of the front sight 
more clearly and hold that part of it 
under the bull’s-eye. Sunlight from the 
left makes you shoot to the right. 

Mirage.—The heat waves seen near 
the ground on a target range are called 
“Mirage.” These waves indicate which 
way the wind is blowing and must be 
watched carefully. Sometimes there is 
no wind at all on the firing point, but 
quite a breeze further down the range. 
The heat waves will indicate which 
way it is blowing and how fast. The 
mirage waves lead the way the wind 
is blowing. 


RECORDING ROD 

Practice with the recording rod is a 
great help and costs practically nothing. 
Witk it men can be taught the correct 
position and how to aim and squeeze 
the trigger. It should be used freely 
and in conjunction with the Belgian 
sighting device, so that the instructor 
can correct at the very first any errors 
in sighting or trigger squeezing. 

Practice should be had with it in 
rapid as well as slow fire, and with the 





sandbag rest. Men should be required 
to call their shots. 


GALLERY PRACTICE 


The cost of ammunition for gallery 
practice is very small and, if properly 
conducted, a great deal can be learned 
through it. Each man should be 
watched and coached as carefully in 
gallery practice as in range practice. 
The aiming device should be freely 
used so as to correct errors at the very 
beginning. Marksmen and Sharpshoot- 
ers whose preliminary range practice 
is limited by regulations should be 
given a great deal of gallery practice. 

Practice should be had in slow and 
rapid fire and with the sandbag rest. 

Men should be required to call their 
shots. 

The “X” target and the iron target 
supplied by the Ordnance Department 
are too large and tend to give a man a 
false idea of his shooting ability. The 
“Y” target will do very well for all 
ranges. 

It is best to use paper targets, ten 
shots to each target, and to keep a file 
of each man’s targets, with his name, 
date, range and position written on 
each. In this way each man will see 
when his target is brought to the firing 
point just what he has done, and the 
instructor can point out his errors to 
him. The instructor can tell by looking 
through a man’s file of targets what 
progress he has made and in what kinds 
of fire he needs the most instruction. 
A plate for printing “Y” targets can 
be purchased at a small cost, and the 
post printer can print several thousand 
of them for very little. Small rapid- 
fire targets should be obtained in the 
same way. A small target range, with 
pit and revolving targets, helps to add 
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interest to gallery practice, and it facili- 
tates the work. The target frames can 
be on each end of a light piece of board 
which revolves on a pivot in the middle, 
at right angles to the line of fire. 

It is best to begin gallery practice in 
the prone position with sandbag rest. 
This will help to keep the man from 
getting into bad trigger-squeeze habits 
at the very start. 

Gallery rifles should be cleaned every 
ten rounds. The cartridge holders 
should be cleaned frequently with a 
solution of sal soda, and during the 
gallery season they should be kept in 
kerosene when not in use. 

Gallery practice is of no value if the 
rifles are not accurate. If the mouth of 
the cartridge holder is dented, the shot 
will go wild. This must be constantly 
watched and dented cartridge holders 
repaired or discarded. To avoid in- 
juring the holders, always use the rifle 
as a single loader and push the holder 
into the chamber with the hand, not 
with the bolt. In rapid-fire practice 
have someone sit beside the man firing 
and load in a holder each timethe bolt 
is pulled back. To compensate for the 
loss of time in doing this, allow about 
5 seconds more on the time. 

Competitions between individuals, 
squads, platoons and companies should 
be held. 


SCORE BOOK 


Each man should be required to keep 
an accurate record of each shot fired on 
the range, and a score book for that 
purpose should be issued to him at the 
beginning of the preparatory season. 
The wind chart should be explained to 
him and he should be shown the correct 
elevation and windage to bring his 
shots to the center of the target. He 


should be given windage and elevation 
correction drills as laid down above. 


ESTIMATING DISTANCE DRILLS 


(See Small Arms Firing Manual, 
Chap. v.) 


QUALIFICATION COURSE 


Each man should know before going 
on the range how many shots he has to 
fire in the qualification course in slow 
and rapid fire at each range, how much 
he will have to make to qualify, and 
what he will have to average at each 
range. 


HABITS 


Alcohol and tobacco affect both the 
eyes and the nerves in direct proportion 
to the amount used. A smoker will find 
that he has much clearer vision on quit- 
ting tobacco. It is best to stop entirely 
the use of both alcohol and tobacco at 
least a month before going on the 
range. But it will be a help to quit at 
any time during the target season. 


FINAL WORD ON PRELIMINARY TRAINING 

This training is primarily to teach 
each man the exact way of doing each 
of the things that are necessary for 
good shooting. But merely knowing 
them is not enough. Any man of ordi- 
nary intelligence can learn all of them 
in an hour or two. But would he think 
of them all when shooting a loaded 
rifle or when in battle? He would not. 
Consequently he must be drilled in 
these things so much that he will do 
them without thinking—automatically. 
This takes a great amount of practice. 
The necessity for having this practice 
along absolutely correct lines is 


apparent. 

All practice should be coached. But 
this does not mean that six or seven 
men will be standing around doing 
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nothing while waiting their turn with 
the coach. Organize the work so as to 
keep every man busy during the whole 
drill period. No two men need be idle. 
They can take turns at coaching each 
other on some exercise that they have 
already had. Keep them busy and 
interested. 


EXAMINATION OF MEN BEFORE STARTING 
RANGE PRACTICE 

(Nore: The answers given herein 
are merely examples. Men should be 
required to explain them in their own 
words. ) 

Q. What is this (drawing a circle on 
the ground or on paper)? 

A. A circle. 

Q. Where is the center of it? 
A. Here (pointing to center). 

Q. Suppose that circle to represent 
a peep sight which you are lookirg 
through, and you are told to bring the 
top of the front sight to the center of 
it, where would the top of the front 
sight be? A. Here (pointing to center). 

©. Make a mark in the circle to 
represent the front sight. 

Q. Make a small circle to represent 
the bull’s-eye. 

Q. Is it in the center of the peep 
sight? A. No; the bottom edge of it 
is in the center. 

Q. Why? A. Because the top of the 
front sight is in the center and it 
just touches the bottom edge of the 
bull’s-eye. 

Q. Should the front sight be held up 
into the bottom of the bull’s-eye? 
A. No; it just touches the bottom edge 
of the bull’s-eye so that all of the 
bull’s-eye can be clearly seen. 

Q. What is this (indicating sighting 
bar)? A. Sighting bar. 

Q. What is it for? A. To teach men 
how to sight. 


Q. Why is it better than a rifle for 
the purpose? A. Because the sights on 
it are much larger and slight errors 
can be more easily seen and pointed 
out. 

Q. What does this represent? A. 
The front sight. 

Q. And this? A. The rear sight. 

Q. What is this? A. The eye-piece. 

Q. What is it for? A. To make a 
man hold his head in the right place, 
so that he sees the sights properly 
aligned. 

Q. Is there an eye-piece on a rifle? 
A. No; a man learns by the sighting 
bar how the sights look when properly 
aligned, and he must hold his head so 
as to see the sights the same way when 
aiming a rifle. 

Q. Tell me what is wrong with these 
sights? (The instructor now adjusts 
the sights of the bar with various slight 
errors, first with sights pointing at a 
blank wall or paper to show the correct 
and incorrect adjustments of the sights, 
and then with the sights properly ad- 
justed, he sights on a small bull’s-eye 
to demonstrate correct and incorrect 
aiming, requiring the man to point out 
any errors. This is done with both the 
open and peep sights.) 

Q. What is the difference between 
the way you aim with peep sight and 
the way you aim with the open sight? 
A. There is no difference. In both, 
the top of the front sight is brought to 
the center of the circle. With the open 
sight the top half of the circle is not 
there, just as if it had been cut off and 
carried away. 

Q. Now take this sighting bar and 
point it at that blank paper and adjust 
the sights properly. (Verified by the 
instructor. ) 

Q. Now that the sights are all right, 
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have the small bull’s-eye moved until 
the sights are properly aimed at it. (It 
is easier to move the small bull’s-eye 
on a disk to the proper place than to 
try to adjust the sights on a fixed 
bull’s-eye. ) 

©. How do you squeeze the trigger? 
A. 1 squeeze it with such a steady in- 
crease of pressure as not to know just 
when the rifle will go off. 

Q. What do you know while you 
are squeezing the trigger? A. I know 
that my sights are lined upon the 
bull’s-eye. 

Q. If the sights get slightly out of 
alignment, what do you do? A. I hold 
the pressure I have on the trigger and 
only go on with the increase of pressure 
when the sights become lined up with 
the bull’s-eye again. 

Q. If you do this, can your shot be 
a bad one? A. No. 

Q. Why? A. Because I can’t flinch, 
for I don’t know when to flinch and 
the sights will always be lined up with 
the bull’s-eye when the rifle goes off, 
because I never increase the pressure 
on the trigger, except when they are 
properly lined up. 

Q. Is it necessary to take a long 
time to press the trigger in this way? 
A. No; I press it in the same way in 
rapid fire. The increase of pressure is 
faster, but it is so steady that I do not 
know just when the rifle is going off. 

Q. What is this? A.A _ sighting 
device. 

Q. What is it used for? A. To 
show the instructor how a man is 
aiming. 

Q. Now I will take this rifle, and 
with the aid of the sandbag rest to 
hold the rifle steady, I will aim at the 
bull’s-eye and you will watch the sights 
through the aiming device and tell me 


when my aim is right and when it is 
wrong, and what the error is when 
wrong. (The instructor now aims so 
as to illustrate the common faults and 
the man must observe and call atten- 
tion to them.) 

Q. I will now snap at a bull’s-eye a 
few times, and you will watch through 
the sighting device and call where the 
shots would have hit. 

Q. Now take this rifle and, using the 
sandbag rest, aim at the bull’s-eye, and 
I will watch you through the device. 
(Instructor satisfies himself that the 
man understands sighting and aiming 
and requires him to snap a few times 
and to call his shots.) 

Q. I will take the rifle and assume 
the kneeling, sitting and prone posi- 
tions, and position with sandbag rest, 
and you will tell me whether the posi- 
tion is correct or incorrect in each case. 
(Gun sling is adjusted in all these 
tests. ) 

Q. Take this rifle and show me your 
kneeling, sitting and prone positions, 
and position with sandbag rest. 

Q. Now show me how you take the 
sitting and prone positions rapidly 
from a standing position. 

Q. In rapid fire how do you gain 
time so as not to have to hurry aiming 
and squeezing the trigger? A. I gain 
time by taking the position rapidly, 
working the bolt rapidly, and by keep- 
ing my eye on the target while working 
the bolt. 

Q. How does keeping your eye on 
the target help you to gain time? A. A 
man who looks into the chamber while 
working the bolt always works it slowly 
so as to see the cartridges run in, and 
he loses time in finding his own target 
again. 

Q. What other fault, in rapid fire, 
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comes from looking into the chamber 


show the amount of change in eleva- 
tion necessary to bring a shot to the 
middle of the line. 





show the amount of change in windage 


that I will know where to set my sight 
when starting in to shoot at each range, 
and under different weather conditions. 



































Q. What are these lines for? A. To Q. Tell me what effect different 
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light and weather conditions have on a 
man’s shooting. 


RANGE PRACTICE 

If a man has been properly instructed 
and drilled in the preparatory exercises, 
practically all of the period of range 
practice can be devoted to teaching him 
to squeeze the trigger properly. He 
must be carefully watched, however, 
during each shot to see that he does not 
develop bad habits as to position, 
breathing, aiming or trigger squeezing. 

Pads—Men are required to wear 
pads on the shoulder for the first three 
or four days at least. A pad can easily 
be improvised by putting a pair of 
woolen gloves under the blouse so as to 
protect the shoulder. 

Grease on Bullets —The use of grease 
on bullets saves the rifle, prevents metal 
fouling, and makes the rifle very easy 
to clean. The whole bullet, down to the 
brass, should be greased, but grease 
should not be on the shell itself. A good 
grade of automobile cup grease will 
serve the purpose. The best way to 
grease the bullet is to stick it into the 
grease until the edge of the shell is level 
with the surface of the grease, turn 
the shell around in the fingers and lift 
it out as you turn. 

If grease is used at all, it should be 
used throughout the whole practice. 
Care must be taken not to get any dirt 
on the greased bullets, as this will in- 
jure the rifle. 


COACHING 
Each man on the firing line must 
have a coach beside him to watch him 
and to help him correct errors. 
As each man comes to the firing line, 
the coach watches him get into position 
and sees that the position is correct, 


with the body at the right angle and 
elbows properly placed. 

He next gets down beside the man 
and sees if his sights are properly set. 
He sees if the ammunition is properly 
greased (if used) and free from dirt. 
He then watches the man load the mag- 
azine from a clip to see if he does it 
properly. He then watches the man’s 
finger to see that he takes up the “slack” 
as soon as the rifle points at the target. 

When the slack is taken up, the coach 
shifts his gaze to the man’s eye to see if 
he flinches. As soon as the shot is fired, 
the coach says, “Call your shot.” 

Watching the Eye.—Errors in trigger 
squeeze, which are the most serious and 
the hardest to correct, can be detected 
by watching the man’s eye. If his eye 
can be seen to close as the rifle goes off, 
it is because he knew when it was going 
off and consequently was not squeezing 
the trigger properly. The explosion and 
the shock will cause a man to wink, but 
this cannot be seen, due to the sudden 
movement of the head that takes place 
at the same time. If he can be seen to 
wink, it is because he winked first and 
“set it off” afterwards. 

If the man is not shooting well, the 
fault should be found at once and cor- 
rected. 

If he is flinching, there are three or 
four ways of helping him to stop it. 
Load in dummy cartridges so that he 
does not know they are dummy, or lock 
the piece without his seeing it, or make 
him turn his head away while the bolt 
is shoved home, so that he doesn’t know 
whether it is loaded or not. Then when 
he shuts his eye and flinches and the rifle 
doesn’t go off, it brings home to him 
what his fault is, namely, that he is 
flinching before he shoots, not after. 
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Another good way to show him the 
importance of squeezing the trigger so 
as not to know when the rifle will go 
off is to have him aim and let the coach 
press the trigger when he sees, by 
watching the man’s back, that he is 
aiming. Another way is to have the 
coach watch the man’s aim through the 
aiming devices and press the trigger 
when he sees that the aim is correct. 

If the man is not shooting well, but 
appears not to be flinching, the coach 
will watch his back to see if he is 
holding his breath properly, and he 
will watch through the Belgian aiming 
device to see if the fault is in his man- 
ner of aiming. It is sometimes neces- 
sary in bad cases to have four coaches 
watch a man fire a shot. One observes 
his aiming through the aiming device, 
one watches his eye to see if he flinches, 
one watches his back to see if he is 
breathing or holding his breath while 
aiming, and the fourth stands behind 
him to correct him if he cants the rifle. 

Great patience should be exercised 
by the instructor so as not to excite or 
confuse the man, and everything should 
be done to encourage him. It is often 
a good plan to change instructors. It 
is necessary to do so when the in- 
structor shows signs of reaching the 
limit of his patience. 

One thing should be borne in mind: 
There is no such thing as a hopeless 
case. No matter how many target sea- 
sons a man has been through without 
learning to shoot, no matter how many 
bad shooting habits he has, no matter 
how hopeless he seems at first, he can 
be taught to shoot. 

It is often advisable to send a man 
back to gallery practice and preliminary 
drills after he has been firing for a 


while on the range. It will help to 
steady him down. 

When a man is flinching and does 
not realize it, dummy cartridges, used 
in such a way that he does not know 
whether the rifle is loaded or not, are 
useful in bringing it home to him. But 
once he realizes he is flinching, the cure 
rests in careful coaching rather than 
the indiscriminate use of dummy 
cartridges. 


THE SILENCER 


The silencer is used with recruits, 
and sometimes bad flinches can be cured 
by its use, as it reduces the shock as 
well as the noise. 


CHANGING THE SIGHT 


With Springfield Rifle—Always hold 
the same way on the bull’s-eye. Never 
try to make a bullet hit close to the 
bull’s-eye by changing the aiming point. 
When you want to change the hitting 
place of the bullet do so by changing 
your rear sight. But always aim at the 
bottom + lge of the bull’s-eye for all 
shots. In rapid fire with the battle sight 
you may have to hold higher or lower 
because you cannot change the sight. 
But in all slow-fire shooting, aim 
always at the bottom edge of the bull’s- 
eye. 

With the Model 1917 Rifle.— 
Changes in elevation with the Model 
1917 rifle are made as stated above, but 
as this rifle has no wind gauge, lateral 
deviations, shots hitting to either side 
must be corrected by “holding off,” so 
as to make these shots hit in the bull’s- 
eye. 

RAPID FIRE 


Use of Dummy Cartridges in Rapid 
Fire-—The most valuable practice in 
rapid fire is to mix dummies and loaded 
cartridges equally in two clips, in such 
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a way that the man will not know 
which are loaded and which are 
dummy. He then fires a score with 
these two clips and the coach can see 
whether the man is flinching or not. 
When the man fires a dummy that he 
thinks is loaded and flinches on it, the 
fact of his flinching is brought home 
to him and this helps to steady him 
down to correct trigger squeeze. As the 
dummies can be used over and over, 
the practice saves ammunition and is 
of more value than if fully loaded clips 
were used. 

To make dummies for this practice, 
bore a small hole in the cartridge near 
the head, dump out the powder and snap 
the cap. A hand-operated drill, 3 inch 
in size, and a wooden vise are all the 
tools that are necessary. Five or six 
of these dummies for each firing point 
should do for a whole season. 

Coaching in Rapid Fire-—The coach 
watches the man for the following 
points: That he gets the correct posi- 
tion, that he takes up the slack 
promptly, that he does not flinch (by 
watching his eye), that he keeps his eye 
on the target while working the bolt, 
that he works the bolt rapidly, that he 
reloads the magazine from a clip 
quickly and properly. 

Spotters in Rapid Fire.—Use spot- 
ters in rapid fire. When a man’s target 
comes up to be marked, with a spotter 
in each shot hole, he immediately gets 
a picture of what he has done. It is 
very important that this be carried out. 
The Ordnance Department does not 
supply enough spotters for this purpose, 
but any company commander can easily 
have two or three hundred of them 
made out of ordinary cardboard and 
ordinary baling wire. They should be 
painted red or black on one side and 
white on the other. 


FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 

For Slow Fire at Each Range. — The 
following should be read to the men 
just before going to the firing point for 
record practice: 

Clean oil out of rifle. 

See that the screws in your rifle are 
tight. 

Blacken sights. 

Know what target you are going to 
shoot on and look at that number before 
each shot. 

Take your score book to the firing 
point and get your elevations from it 
for the first shot. 

Fire your first shot very carefully 
and then, if necessary, change the 
sights to bring the second shot into the 
bull’s-eye. 

Plot all your shots in the score book 
Watch the score book to see where your 
group is going. Try to bring the center 
of the group into the center of the 
bull’s-eye. Don’t change your sights 
without thinking it over. If you have 
made two or three good shots and then 
make a bad one, don’t change your 
sights on account of the bad one, be- 
cause it is almost certain that you 
pulled it wrong. 

Don’t change your windage until you 
have looked at your score book to find 
out how much of change you need; 
then look at your wind gauge to see 
how much you have before you start 
to make a change. 

The first thing to do when you get a 
bad shot is to look at your sight to see 
if it has jumped sideways or has been 
jarred down. 

Be sure you get a good, comfortable 
position before you begin to shoot, and 
don’t shift around during the score, 
especiajly if you are doing good 
shooting. 
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When the sandbag is used, be sure to 
get it absolutely right before you start 
to shoot. Then don’t lose the position 
by moving around between shots un- 
less it is necessary to get a more com- 
fortable position. 

Finally, fire each shot as if your 
whole qualification depended on that 
one shot, because when you get through 
you may find that it did. 

Hold hard and squeeze carefully. 
That is all there is to good shooting: 
To hold hard and squeeze carefully. 

For Rapid Fire——As soon as you get 
on the firing line, pick out the place 
from which you are going to shoot and 
practice getting down into it two or 
three times, so as to be sure it is all 
right and so as to know just where to 
stand when the command “ready” is 
given. 

Pick out your own target by number 
before starting to shoot, and then keep 
your eye on it for all five shots. 

Don’t look into the chamber while 
loading each cartridge. Do the sanic 
with the second five shots. 

Gain time in working the bolt so as 
to have plenty of time to aim. 

Fire your first shot carefully and 
make it a good one. 

Finally, hold hard and squeeze care- 
fully. The whole secret of rapid-fire 
shooting is to hold hard and squeeze 
carefully. 


APPENDIX 


SCHEDULE OF INSTRUCTION FOR WEEK 
OF INTENSIVE TRAINING IN PRELIMI- 
NARY RIFLE PRACTICE 


(See Notes at end.) 
Monday 


Lecture to assembled regiment, 7.00- 
8.00 a. m. 

First, second and third sighting ex- 
ercises, I. I. R. P., 8.00-11.30 a. m. 


Fourth sighting exercise, I. I. R. P., 
and continuation of morning work, 


1.00-4.00 p. m. 


Tuesday 


Lecture to assembled regiment, 7.00- 
8.00 a. m. 

Position and aiming exercise in prone 
position, with and without sandbag rest, 
using Belgian aiming device. This ex- 
ercise includes instruction in the use of 
gun sling and sandbag, angle of body, 
position of elbows and correct method 
of holding breath, 8.00-11.30 a. m. 

Continuation of morning work and 
exercises held on Monday, and, in ad- 
dition, instruction in standing, kneeling, 
sitting position and position in a stand- 
ing trench, 1.00-4.00 p. m. 


Wednesday 


Lecture to assembled regiment, 7.00- 
8.00 a. m. 

Trigger-squeeze exercises in prone 
position, with sandbag rest. This exer- 
cise includes everything that has pre- 
ceded, combined with trigger squeeze. 
There are six things to do in trigger- 
squeeze exercises: (1) Get correct posi- 
tion, (2) take up slack, (3) align aim 
accurately on bull’s-eye, (4) hold the 
breath, (5) squeeze trigger steadily 
until rifle goes off, (6) “call the shot,” 
8.00-11.30 a. m. 

Continuation of morning exercise, 


1,00-4.00 p. m. 


Thursday 


Lecture to assembled regiment, 7.00- 
8.00 a. m. 

Rapid-fire exercise with dummy car- 
tridges, and when enough dummies are 
not available, with magazine, floor plate 
and follower removed. This exercise 
includes everything in the trigger- 
squeeze exercise, combined with rapid 
and accurate loading of magazine from 
clip and rapid working of the bolt while 
keeping eye on target. Don’t let man 
“chamber gaze,” 8.00-11.30 a. m. 

Continuation of morning exercise and 
training in taking prone position rap- 


idly, 1.00-4.00 p. m. 
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Friday 

Continuation of Thursday’s work. 
Final examination of each man by an 
officer. See I. 1. R. P. Instruction of 
all backward men, 7.00-1.30 a. m. 

Same as in morning, and long-range 
triangle work if weather permits, 1.00- 
4.00 p. m. 

Saturday 

Continuation of Friday work, 7.00- 
11.30 a. m. 

Notes 

1. Officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers must acquaint themselves at once 
with the contents of “Individual In- 
struction in Rifle Practice,” and apply 
the methods prescribed therein. The 
study of this book by the men will be 
continuous throughout the week and 
each man will be tested as to his knowl- 
edge of it. 

2. No man will go through any of 
the exercises prescribed for this week’s 
work without being coached. No two 
men, however, need be idle; one can act 


as coach for the other. If he doesn’t 
know anything, acting as coach will 
help him to learn. 

3. When work is indoors all day, the 
last hour, from 3.00 to 4.00 p. m., will 
be given up to a practice march under 
arms. 

4. Talks to officers in the evening on 
points noticed during the day, when 
notified. 

5. Lecture to officers and noncom 
missioned officers on range practice the 
day before going on the range. 

6. If range firing is delayed afte: 
completing this schedule and there is 
opportunity for further preliminary 
work, a good part of this additional 
preliminary work should be long-range 
triangle exercises and rapid-fire prac 
tice at the regulation targets placed at 
the prescribed distances for rapid fire 

7. When recording rods or gallery 
rifles are available, the additional time, 
if any, will be spent in this kind of 
practice. 


Form Usep To SHOW THE STATE OF INSTRUCTION OF EACH MAN 
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Use of gun sling 


Definitions 
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Care of rifle 
Sighting bar 
Sighting with rifle 
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Loading for rapid 
Sight changes 
Recording rod 


Calling shots 
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The Battle of 1918 


By General Marie Eugene Debeney, Commanding First French Army 


[The following is a translation of a 
Note by General Debeney in connec- 
tion with some lectures to be given 
to the First French Army. It is 
thought that it may be of value for 
lectures to the U. S. Army, and is 
accordingly published for that pur- 


pose. | 
pose. 


which took place in 1918 should be 
realized. 

As a matter of fact, many people do 
not understand the sequence of events 
and are surprised that the war should 
have ended so suddenly. True to his- 
torical traditions, they were always ex- 
pecting the decisive battle which, named 
after a town or village, would immor- 
talize the German defeat. They wanted 
an Austerlitz or Jena, a Solferino or 
Sedan. They do not realize that these 
battles, which bear such great names, 
were fought on a 6, 7, or at the very 
most, 20-km. front. Only 100,000 
200,000 or 300,000 men were engaged 
in the most important of these battles, 
which lasted one or two days at the 
longest. 

Now our battle extended from the 
sea to the Moselle, on a 400-km. front, 
and 6,000,000 men were employed in it. 
Little wonder, therefore, that it lasted 
seven and a half months. 

This, however, did not prevent it 
from being one single battle. The 
French, British, American and Belgian 
armies fought incessantly, under a 
common leader. They formed one huge 
army, which fought and won this 
unique and gigantic battle, thereby ob- 


|: IS most important that the events 


taining the most brilliant victory in the 
annals of history. 

The battle of 1918 began on the 21st 
of March and may be divided into three 
phases. 

Until the middle of July—that is to 
say, during four months—the Germans 
took the offensive and obtained unde 
niable successes, which were, however, 
always checked and localized after a 
short time. 

On the 18th of July the situation was 
reversed. The great Allied offensive 
began on the left bank of the Oise, car- 
ried out by two French armies. The 
battle on the right bank was conducted 
by two other French armies and two 
British armies. In less than two months 
the Germans were everywhere com- 
pelled to retire to the famous Hinden- 
burg line, from which they had started 
four months before. 

At this moment the German attack 
may be said to have failed, their men 
having been driven back to their former 
positions at the point of the bayonets. 
The worst that even pessimists could 
say was that the battle was a draw. 

But it was only the second phase ; the 
third was about to begin. 

It is well known that for three years 
the Hindenburg line, which the Ger- 
mans called “Siegfried,” had been the 
real line of demarcation between the 
latter and the Allies. The Germans 
regarded it as impregnable, and behind 
this bulwark, organized and reinforced 
daily, they had accumulated ammuni- 
tion, constructed defenses, and brought 
up a formidable amount of material. In 
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fact, they had stripped Germany of all 
its war equipment in order to pile it 
up in France and Belgium in the sure 
protection of the Hindenburg line. 

On the 26th of September, the Allies 
attacked the Hindenburg line at differ- 
ent points: The American Army and 
a French army in Champagne, a French 
army and three British armies in the 
Saint Quentin-Cambrai zone. 

After eight days of terrible fighting 
the Allies succeeded in breaking 
through the famous lines, shattering 
them at every point. 

The German morale suddenly col- 
lapsed, and on the 4th of October, 
Ludendorff, the Commander-in-Chief, 
asked his government to beg for an 
armistice. 

It was too late, as the Allies were 
progressing fast. Along the whole 
front, from the Escaut to the Meuse, 
their armies were engaged in widening 
the gaps, creating fresh ones and pre- 
cipitating the German retreat. In Bel- 
gium, a French army, a British army, 
and the Belgian army were occu- 
pying positions in the line, thus extend- 
ing the battlefield as far as the sea, 
at a moment when the Germans were 
already lacking in reserves to defend 
the vital sectors which were most 
threatened. 

Everything gave way before this 
formidable advance; successive lines 
fell back within a few days; artillery 
fire gradually diminished, and on the 
6th of November the pursuit became 
general, whole trains being captured in 
the Meuse valley, at Hirson, in Bel- 
gium, everywhere. 

It was a real victory, a complete vic- 
tory, one beyond all expectations. Since 
the commencement of the offensive the 


Allies had taken about 400,000 prison- 
ers and over 6,000 guns. 

But there is something better still: 
something better than victory. There 
is capitulation. That, too, was to come. 

On the 7th of November the German 
plenipotentiaries succeeded, after many 
difficulties, in crossing the French line 
extended in pursuit of the enemy; on 
the 8th they presented themselves be- 
fore their conqueror, Marshal Foch, 
and on the 11th of November they 
hastily signed the acknowledgment of 
the greatest defeat known to history. 

Strictly speaking, the armistice of 
the 11th of November, 1918, is not an 
armistice. It has not only been a ques- 
tion of a suspension of hostilities; the 
German army has been compelled to 
lay down its arms without any possi- 
bility of fighting again. Such is the 
capitulation of the 11th of November. 

The Germans had surrendered their 
guns, their aircraft, their prisoners of 
war, their means of transport. They 
have surrendered their fortresses 
Metz, Strasbourg, Cologne, Coblentz, 
Mayence; they have surrendered their 
fleet, and, finally, their territory — the 
entire left bank of the Rhine. More- 
over, by abandoning three bridgeheads 
which guarantee the passage of the 
Rhine, they have opened the road to 
their military arsenal—Essen—and to 
their capital. 

What is the capitulation of Sedan, 
where the defeated army numbered only 
80,000 men, and after which fighting 
was again resumed for six months, 
compared to this débacle? 

The capitulation of the 11th of No- 
vember is the most terrible disaster that 
an army has ever suffered. 

Such was the battle of 1918, such the 
victory won by the allied flags. 
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Officers should explain to their men 
the absolutely modern character of the 
unique battle which they have won. 
They should look beyond their own 
special sphere, and prove the magnifi- 
cent results of the efforts made by each 
regiment in its particular zone. 

Our men know that they have per- 
formed their duty well. 

They have seen the enemy withdraw 


before them; they know that they have 
freed their native country and re- 
deemed their captive 
Alsace-Loraine. 

They must try and thoroughly real- 
ize the truth. They have won the great- 
est battle of history; theirs is the 
victory. 


brethren in 


(Signed) DeEBENeEy, 


General. 
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On Universal Training 


John Adams, second President, fol- 
lowed Washington’s example and 
urged that Congress strengthen the 
country’s defenses. In a special mes- 
sage, session of May 16, 1797, Adams 
said: “As our country is vulnerable in 
other interests besides those of its com- 
merce, you will seriously deliberate 
whether the means of general defense 
ought not to be increased by an ad- 
dition to the regular artillery and cav- 
alry and by arrangements for forming 
a provisional army. With the same 
view, and as a measure which even in 


a time of universal peace ought not to 
be neglected, I recommend to your con- 
sideration a revision of the laws for 
organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia, to render that natural and safe 
defense of the country efficacious.” 
President Adams here was referring 
to the whole militia of the Union—all 
able-bodied men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five. He wanted 
them to be organized, drilled and dis- 
ciplined, and to that end called on Con- 
gress to pass additional legislation. 
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The Top-Sergeant 


By Major Thomas Swann, Reserve Corps’ 


OW many young officers or 
H men have a true conception of 

what a real top-sergeant should 
be, what characteristics he should pos- 
sess, both of mind and body—that 
indefinable something which enables 
him to get results so that the company 
commander can say, “In my absence, 
my company runs itself?” 

When the United States entered 
upon the creation of its army in the 
period of 1917-19, the young officers 
were often told, “Get a good top-ser- 
geant and your work is easy,” but in 
our sudden expansion most officers and 
noncoms had to be made. 

Fortunate indeed was the company 
commander who was lucky enough to 
find in his cadre, composed of a few 
“regulars,” one man who at the outset 
had enough basic qualities to enable the 
company commander to develop him 
into a real top-sergeant in the short 
time allowed. 

It is no reflection on the qualities or 
abilities of the junior officers in a com- 
pany to state that the two biggest and 
most important men in any company 
are the captain and the top-sergeant, 
but there need never be any formal 
statement of this fact. It is something 
that is understood by all. There need 
never be any conflict of authority, pro- 
vided there is a proper division of work 
and responsibility between the junior 
officers and the top-sergeant, so that 
each is supreme and responsible in his 
own sphere. The following scheme was 


adopted successfully in many cases in 
the administration of an infantry com- 
pany, composed of a captain, five lieu- 
tenants, and two hundred and fifty 
men. In addition to the general duties 
each junior officer was given a specialty 

One lieutenant was mess officer. He 
attended to all things connected with 
the mess, the kitchen, and the mess 
funds, and he worked in conjunction 
with the mess-sergeant. 

Another lieutenant was company sup- 
ply or property officer, and in charge of 
all property records. He worked with 
the supply sergeant. 

Another lieutenant was company po- 
lice and sanitation officer. He made 
daily inspections and noted the activ- 
ity of the noncommissioned officer in 
charge of quarters. 

Another was company athletic offi- 
cer. He had charge of all the games, 
exercises, amusements and recreation 
of the men in off hours. 

Another in charge of pay- 
rolls, muster rolls, service records, and 
monthly returns. He worked in con- 
junction with the company clerk. 

The above suggested allotment of 
work is merely the mechanics of com- 
pany administration. Of course, under 
the tables of organization, the lieu- 
tenants had their own platoons and 
platoon sergeants as therein provided. 

Over all these stands the captain as 
the responsible head, the superior and 
the general director. He must formu- 
late all policies, develop initiative, be- 
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stow praise and censure, and fix re- 
sponsibility and punishments according 
to the nature and merits of each in- 
dividual case. He must supervise all 
instruction, must himself lecture fre- 
quently on all topics, and otherwise do 
things which will build up the morale, 
discipline, and military efficiency of his 
officers, noncoms and men, working 
through his top-sergeant and officers. 

The top-sergeant must be close to the 
captain, know his thoughts and ideas 
on all the above, understand him thor- 
oughly and put into effect everything 
the captain orders or desires, so that 
in the absence of the captain, he, being 
in complete charge of the company, will 
know just how the captain wishes 
things done. If the captain does his 
part and has the interests of his men 
at heart, he will frequently consult and 
request his top-sergeant to make sug- 
gestions, advise, and otherwise recom- 
mend many things which the latter, on 
account of his closer contact with the 
men, is in a position to know. He 
should remind the captain, who carries 
the whole load, of many little details 
or needs which might, at the time, 
escape the captain’s observation or 
direction. 

It is a fundamental truth that prog- 
ress depends upon many circumstances, 
chiefly the ability of the instructor to 
impart his knowledge and the capacity 
of the person instructed to receive, 
assimilate and retain what is imparted 
to him. If this complete harmony is 
secured, the top-sergeant will endeavor 
to make himself worthy and deserving 
of this confidence and respect, and his 
development will be in proportion to 
what his captain imparts, having due 
regard for his own inherent initiative 
and ambition. 


The top-sergeant’s mechanical duties, 
working directly with the company 
clerk, must be the morning report, the 
sick report, the guard roster and the 
duty roster. As the top-sergeant must 
at all times be able to account for all 
men, he must always be consulted by 
any company officer when any “detail” 
is required which would take the men 
away from the company. 
thoroughly 


It must be 
understood between the 
junior officers and the top-sergeant that 
they must not go over the top-sergeant’s 
head or encroach upon his duties; 
that they can work in complete unison, 
all having the welfare of the company 
at heart; and that it is a 
for them to request the 
for anything they desire to be done, 
which he should know about, for 
wherever the superior encroaches upon 
the duties of the subordinate, he re- 
lieves the subordinate, just so far, of 
responsibility. 

It has long been the custom for the 
men to request permission of the top- 
sergeant to speak to the captain, and 
the reason for this is that it enables the 
sergeant to handle anything that he can 
and should, and he thereby saves the 
captain from needless bother and en- 
ables him to give his whole attention 
to more important matters. 
the top-sergeant regulate all 
passes or privileges, except in a case 
of refusal in which the applicant thinks 
that he has been treated unfairly ; then, 
of course, permission should be granted 
to speak to the captain. 

The above suggestions are merely by 
way of introduction and only skeleton 
ideas of the various duties of each, and 
not at all inclusive, but it enables us 
to recognize that there is such a thing 
as a proper division of responsibility 


simple thing 
top-sergeant 


Likewise, 
should 
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and work and that there is a sphere in 
which each subordinate should have 
complete control and be responsible, so 
that the greatest familiarity with the 
work and efficiency in different individ- 
uals may be stimulated and developed. 

We come now to a more minute con- 
sideration of the qualities and manner 
in which a top-sergeant should be de- 
veloped. It is well known that the top- 
sergeant is the most trusted, the most 
highly paid, and should be the most 
efficient of the enlisted personnel in the 
company, and that the position, carry- 
ing as it does this dignity and higher 
pay, must, of course, carry greater 
responsibility. 

On the physical side, we should se- 
lect a man of excellent military bear- 
ing—strong, neat, and alert, with a 
good voice; one who can give a com- 
mand or order in the military way, that 
is, with no trace of an apology for the 
order or any note of insincerity wherein 
it might be thought that he doubts its 
being obeyed promptly. It is a well- 
recognized fact that the tone of the 
voice and the manner of giving a com- 
mand often determine the character of 
obedience ; slow or quick, whole-hearted 
or half-hearted, offensive or inoffensive. 

The development of the voice is by 
no means an unimportant piece of 
training in the development of officers 
and noncoms. The writer recalls a 
criticism which a wise old campaigner, 
now a high ranking officer, gave to a 
candidate at one of the early reserve 
officers’ training camps: “Mr. Blank, 
the way you give commands doesn’t 
sound as if you believed in them your- 
self. How can you expect men to obey 
them ?” 

Mentally, we should pick a man with 
a large stock of common-sense and 


with enough education to be able to 
keep a few company records and to 
study the usual military books. What 
we really want in a top-sergeant is 
common-sense, alertness, a correct idea 
of justice, and an ability to enforce 
discipline. If he has the wit of some 
of our Irish noncoms, then so much 
the better. He must also have a real 
appreciation of the power to relax at 
the proper time and yet be the strictest 
of disciplinarians when “business is 
on.” He must feel assured that his 
captain will uphold him in his duties 
and acts. 

The captain should always be ac- 
companied by his top-sergeant on visits 
to his men in play time, for it gets the 
men accustomed to thinking of the two 
together, and they will realize that the 
top-sergeant is always acting and ad- 
vising and planning with the captain 
for their welfare and interests gener- 
ally, and, besides, it enables the cap- 
tain to inquire individually of different 
men they meet and get his top-sergeant’s 
opinion of their worth and progress. 

The wise captain will always consult 
his top-sergeant as to recommendations 
for promotions within the company, 
for, as these newly appointed noncoms 
must work immediately under the top- 
sergeant, he should have a voice in their 
selection. The writer once recalls that 
he was considering promoting a junior 
corporal to be sergeant over the head 
of a senior corporal. In talking it over 
with his top-sergeant, the sergeant said: 
“Captain, you remember he was the 
first corporal we made. We told the 
men then we would go by seniority un- 
less the senior was unfit, and this one 
is not. The men rely on your promise.” 
Needless to say, the senior was pro- 
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moted, and he became one of our best 
and most reliable sergeants. 

Another practice sometimes followed 
is to permit the top-sergeant himself 
to select a few of the privates whom 
he wants made noncoms, that is, for the 
captain to go entirely on his sergeant’s 
“say so” concerning these men. This 
gives him a great deal of satisfaction 
and is conducive to an excellent feel- 
ing between the men and the top- 
sergeant. Likewise, it is a worthy prac- 
tice, for the captain may have over- 
looked a deserving man. No man knows 
better than the top-sergeant that he can- 
not play favorites, and if he should 
have weaklings promoted, it will react 
on him. 

If such relations as herein advocated 
are created, there would never be any 
such articles as, “Should Officers As- 
sociate Socially with Enlisted Men?” 
—frequently seen in the papers, and 
which discussions are most abhorrent 
and distasteful to the true officer and to 
the true soldier. 

The writer recalls the following story 
of the old baseball-loving colonel who, 
one day, witnessing a game between 
some of his men, accepted their invita- 
tion to go to the bat. The colonel un- 
fastened his blouse with its glittering 
eagles on the shoulder, laid it on the 
ground, and said, “Now, men, I am one 
of you—treat me right.” As the colonel 
was rounding the bases after a mighty 
swat, the men, appreciating his spirit, 
yelled at him every nickname, pet name 
and usual baseball epithet, and com- 
mented on his manner of running until 
the colonel crossed the home plate. 
Picking up his blouse and putting it on, 
he said, “Now I am colonel again,” 
amidst the thundering applause. Do 
you suppose the men lost any respect 


for that colonel, or that he was in any 
way ruffled by their informality? 

The top-sergeant must be made to 
feel that in some things he is to act 
entirely alone, and that the captain does 
not want to know absolutely everything, 
unless he is powerless. The top-ser- 
geant must, besides being a disciplina- 
rian, be a diplomat, and he must be 
strong enough of his own initiative to 
handle incidents of slight infractions of 
good order and discipline, without re- 
sort to his captain. Of course, no pun- 
ishment must be imposed without the 
captain’s approval, but we know that 
the top-sergeant makes out the list of 
“fatigue details” and kitchen police and 
regulates the passes and privileges, and 
that is where he gets his power, which 
is a proper one, for any abuse is always 
made known to the captain in some 
way. 

Once when the writer was a member 
of a general court-martial, a colored 
soldier was being tried for disrespect 
to an officer, disobedience to an officer 
and a noncommissioned officer, and for 
drunkenness. It appeared that a boot- 
legger had sold the soldier within the 
cantonment a bottle of rotten whisky, 
most of the contents of which the sol- 
dier had consumed in a couple of hours, 
and had then staggered into the mess 
hall. He refused to get out at the order 
of the mess-sergeant, and the mess- 
sergeant had called in the top-sergeant. 
The top-sergeant ordered the soldier to 
shut up and to get out, but the soldier’s 
senses having been dulled by the rotten 
liquor, he had rambled on verbally, 
talked back to the sergeant, and flatly 
refused to go to bed. The top-sergeant, 
instead of “putting him to bed,” had 
gone to the captain’s quarters and re- 
quested the captain to come to the or- 
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derly room, and there the culprit was 
brought before his captain, whom he 
hardly recognized. Still he refused to 
keep quiet, and finally uttered the dis- 
respectful language. The sum total of 
it all was the guardhouse, and charges. 
Now, as the president of the court 
sagely remarked, if the top-sergeant 
had done his duty and “put the soldier 
to bed” and had handled the soldier 
himself, there would have been no pris- 
oner to serve a sentence and the United 
States would have gained and not lost. 
In other words, the irresponsible sol- 
dier in this case was permitted to ag- 
gravate his offense by improper hand- 
ling. In many of his talks with the 
top-sergeant, the captain can instruct 
him how he must act in cases analogous 
to this one, and how he can save men 
from punishment by not obliging the 
captain to prefer charges. 

Another workable idea is that the 
captain should encourage his _ top- 
sergeant in studying, by suggesting 
books and periodicals and otherwise in- 
telligently directing the military and 
general broadening education of the man 
whom he has selected to administer the 
discipline and training of his company, 
and who is to represent him at all times 
in his absence. 

The captain should frequently, at 
drill, together with all his officers, re- 
tire from the field and hand over the 


company to his top-sergeant. There is 
nothing so pleasing or so stimulating to 
the soldier as a chance to display his 
knowledge and qualities of leadership. 

It was often the practice in the for- 
mation of the National Army to have 
a sergeant always supervised by an of- 
ficer. Of course officers and men then 
had to be trained simultaneously, but 
too much supervision was destructive 
of initiative in the noncommissioned 
officers, and rather made them dodge 
than accept responsibility. 

Finally, the captain must so instruct, 
by association, by conversation, by ex- 
ample, by acts, orders and advice, his 
top-sergeant, so as to get him in the 
frame of mind that he wants to develop 
himself to be a disciplinarian, a mana- 
ger, a guide, philosopher and friend of 
each man in the company. The men 
that situations 
arise when the top-sergeant will be the 


will understand may 
judge, the prosecutor, and the attorney 
for the defense, all at the same tinue, 
for any one of them, and that, by his 
example, force and leadership, the 
morale of the company will be de- 
veloped to a high degree. 
undoubtedly respond to such a manager 
as soon as they are convinced of his 
sincerity, his impartiality and his ef- 
forts for their comfort and well-being, 
as well as their military efficiency. 


The men will 
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Order and Discipline 
By Carlos* Bell’ 


HIS lecture is not to be on the 

manner of preparing field or- 

ders or viewed from the tactical 
point, but is to be given on the broad 
In other words, we 
must emphasize the point, that the very 
first thing to consider is the subject 
of military training, and the one which, 
unfortunately, is overlooked to a great 
extent, because of our absolute inde- 
pendence. But even if we are indepen- 
dent, we must all realize that it is bet- 
ter for our nation that we be called 
upon, not only as military men but as 
citizens of our glorious country, to obey 
laws and orders than to be hauled over 
the coals for violation of such. And 
therefore let us consider that the sub- 
ject of Orders is one which has been 
horribly neglected, because until a man 
learns to obey the laws of our country, 
states, cities, etc., and the orders of 
his superior officer in the military serv- 
ice he is an undesirable citizen and 
soldier, and his punishment should be 
of sufficient strength to make him bear 
in mind that every man has his superior, 
and even our highest on earth must 
obey the laws of the Almighty or an- 
swer for violation of them. 

The very first article in our Army 
Regulations covers the subject of Mili- 
tary Discipline and the first paragraph 
states : “All persons in the military serv- 
ice are required to obey strictly and to 
execute promptly the lawful orders of 
their superiors.” Remember this para- 
graph says “strictly,” “ 


subject of orders. 


promptly” and 


“lawful.” In other words, don’t beat 
around the bush to find some flaw in the 
wording of the order to suit your own 
convenience but get the spirit of the 
order and obey it strictly. With regard 
to the promptness don’t think that to- 
morrow will do order which 
must be carried out today; avoid get- 
ting into the habit of obeying an order 
after you finish what you are doing for 
your own 


for an 


convenience or pleasure. 
Lastly, be extremely careful about fail- 
ing to obey an order of a superior be- 
cause you think it is unlawful, for the 


responsibility rests with you. 


We have many ways of imparting 


orders. General Orders, Special Or- 
ders, Orders, Letters of Instruction, 
Field Orders, Messages, Verbal Or- 
ders, and Requests should be consid- 
ered under this heading. But no matter 
what form it may be, bear in mind 
Par. 1 of the Army Regulations. 
Remember that character and disci- 
pline are the most important qualifica- 
tions to build up and that “discipline” 
is the basis of everything in war. As 
Colonel Applin of the British General 
Staff says in one of his lectures: “Dis- 
cipline is the instant and willing obedi- 
ence to all orders, and, in the absence 
of orders, to what you believe the order 
would have been.”’ 
two 


He emphasized the 
words imstant and willing and 
stated that the whole of discipline is 
based on those two words. 

The highest state of discipline is that 
which is instilled into one whereby he 
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does a thing or obeys an order because 
he knows it is right to do so, and not 
because he is afraid of punishment for 
doing wrong or violating an order. 
There is where the willingness comes 
in. The leader who succeeds in having 
his orders carried out by those under 
him because of their faith in him and 
love for him is the successful one. 

And right here let me state that the 
man who cannot learn to obey orders 
properly and is undisciplined might as 
well get out of the service, as he is no 
earthly good to the service and will keep 
himself in “hot water” continuously. 

Two or three years ago when the 
speaker was on duty as_ Inspector- 
Instructor of the National Guard, he 
made the following statement: “I 
would rather command a company of 
poor rifle shots who are well disciplined 
than one composed entirely of expert 
riflemen who are undisciplined.” I was 
glad to see in the lecture given by an 
officer of one of the allied armies that 
he had made practically the same state- 
ment. Some looked at me with doubt 
when I made the statement, but later 
agreed that they would rather have a 
company which they could handle be- 
cause the men were disciplined and 
would do what they were told to do 
than to have the company of experts 
who probably shot at what they wanted 
regardless of what target was desig- 
nated, and would disobey many other 
things. 

Unfortunately the greatest cause for 
our having so much trouble in getting 
discipline and obedience of orders is 
the failure of parents to attend to it 
in the bringing up of children when 
the laxity is becoming greater. Many 
parents think it is funny when small 
children are “sassy.” Later on in life 


this trait grows until at the age of about 
fifteen they commence to feel independ- 
ent; a boy is apt to tell “the old man 
to go to a warmer climate,” and a young 
girl does not think her parents know 
anything about the worthless boy she is 
running with until it is too late. What 
does this give us in our manhood and 
womanhood? Violators of the law, 
persons who do not recognize an order, 
and feel so independent that they do 
not consider that they owe anything to 
their parents or the country. That is 
why we have had so much trouble from 
a disciplinary standpoint—officers and 
men violating orders in every imagin- 
able way, because they wanted to do 
something else regardless of what effect 
it might have on our Army as a team, 
because they are free American citi- 
zens, the latter boast, in their minds, 
making up everything to constitute pa- 
triotism. 

There are many things which we 
must observe to build up the discipline 
which calls for the instant and willing 
obedience to an order, but one of the 
best courses is our close order drill, 
remembering also the soldierly appear- 
ance and smartness in saluting. 

Before I go any further I don’t want 
any of you to get the impression that 
I advocate the iron discipline which 
the Germans had; because I do not. 
What we want is the discipline brought 
about through willingness and not 
through fear. But as it is impossible 
to build it up entirely by getting men 
to do what is right, we must have pun- 
ishment awaiting the man who will not 
come through by any other method, and 
the punishment should be severe enough 
to make the offender hesitate the next 
time. 

Now our close order drill is for the 
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purpose of building up discipline, and 
orders in this case are in the form of 
commands, a command being the will 
of the commander expressed in the 
phraseology prescribed in the book. 
Commands are divided into two classes, 
preparatory command and command of 
execution, the latter being “firm in tone 
and brief.” “Indifference in giving 
commands must be avoided, as it leads 
to laxity in execution.” Therefore all 
close order work should be full of 
“snap.” Don’t give commands in a half- 
hearted, sleepy manner because, if you 
do, you lose the snap in the men, and 
instead of building up discipline by 
close order drill you are boring every- 
one, losing your grip, and failing to 
derive the benefits. Take interest in 
the movements and your commands, 
get “pep” into yourself, correct errors, 
and don’t let men wander around like 
a bunch of sheep. Most men can learn 
to march, so don’t march them all over 
creation between commands because 
again you lose the “pep,” the “snap,” 
which gives you the instant obedience 
of orders. 

Before issuing an order, consider 
whether it is absolutely necessary, if 
it can be carried out, if it will be en- 
forced. Then make it an order, watch 
out for the phraseology and endeavor, 
as a general once told me, “to put the 
necktie of English on it and not a damn 
night shirt.” 

After issuing an order enforce it to 
the letter or else revoke it, because 
there is nothing so horrible for dis- 
cipline as to have orders which no one 
attempts to obey for the simple reason 
that they know the person issuing it 
does not care anything about it. 

I know of a colonel who once com- 
manded a large post and who had a 


volume of post orders, but as they were 
not enforced some people never both- 
ered about obeying them, which of 
course gave a very wrong impression 
as to what an order meant. The worst 
of it was the colonel knew that his or- 
ders were not being carried out, but 
he said, “I am covering myself in every 
way by orders.” As a result most of 
his officers and men looked upon him 
as a “weak sister” and he was referred 
to as “Mamma.” How much better it 
would have been if he had enforced his 
orders, or, if they proved faulty, to 
have revoked them. 

I also know of a general who thought, 
because his men kept straight lines in 
passing in review, that they were ex- 
cellent, but when it came to discipline 
they were rotten and his orders might 
as well not have been issued. 

In another case, when a certain offi- 
cer I know would give his orders, 
everyone knew he meant what he said 
and that he did not give or issue orders 
just to be busy; therefore his orders 
were carried out promptly and obeyed 
strictly. I might also add that he could 
use the sledge hammer if necessary to 
enforce those orders. 

It is obvious which of the officers 
had the best discipline, and which was 
respected the more by the men under 
him. 
one admires the fair, square man who 
insists upon his orders being carried 
out to the letter, and he is generally 
a successful man. 

Another case of quick action in en- 
forcing orders, thereby letting all others 
know that the commanding 
meant what he said, was at an encamp- 
ment for noncommissioned officers of 
the National Guard of a certain state. 
The major, a National Guard officer, 


So it is wherever you go; every 


officer 
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assembled the student noncommissioned 
officers and gave certain instructions, 
saying that strict military discipline 
would be observed. But as many had 
heard that same story about strict mili- 
tary discipline before, they thought 
they would pull the same old stunts 
the first night. Before they had time 
to swallow their breakfast the next 
morning each had been up to the Sum- 
mary Court and lost a day’s pay. This 
was the strong-arm method, but there 
was no further foolishness that week, 
or in the new class the following week, 
because all knew the major meant what 
he said. What was the result? All the 
noncommissioned officers stated it was 
the best camp they had ever been to. 

Therefore, as our Field Service Reg- 
ulations state, “the art of giving proper 
instructions and orders to troops is one 
of the most important features in the 
exercise of command.” 

Each individual need not be given a 
copy of an order, but important orders 
for all persons should be read at an 
assembly of troops. However, the post- 
ing of orders in a public place is sufh- 
cient, and according to law, “Ignorance 
of the law is no excuse for a crime.” 
But in our Manual for Court-Martial, 
under the rules of evidence, an excep- 
tion to the above is where enlisted men 
are charged with the knowledge of the 
Articles of War: which is based pri- 
marily upon the fact that A. W. 110 
makes it one of the features of enlist- 
ments into the military service that cer- 
tain of the Articles of War shall be 
read to every enlisted man at the 
time of, or within six days after, 
his enlistment. 

One great error made by a lot of of- 
ficers is the giving of an order to a 
drunken man, such as placing him in 


arrest in quarters, or ordering him to 
go to his quarters. He might obey that 
order, or start to obey it, but as his mind 
is not in condition to remember he is 
apt to fail in obedience. Therefore take 
the best step and have him locked up, 
thereby keeping him from further 
trouble. 

So much for the manner of issuing 
and enforcing orders. No matter how 
conscientious and painstaking an officer 
is in trying to bring discipline up to 100 
per cent efficiency, there are always 
some few individuals who ruin the rep- 
utation of an organization by their dis- 
obedience of orders and regulations. I: 
is for such that we must have th: 
strong-arm method which reaches to 
punishment by death, and it is only by 
the fear of death for such crimes that 
some men are held down. However, 
the self-respecting man will try to do 


what is right because he desires a good 


reputation. Therefore we must work 
to build up that self-respect. 

The oath of enlistment in part is as 
follows: “and that I will obey the or- 
ders of the President of the United 
States and the orders of the officers 
appointed over me, according to the 
Rules and Articles of War.” 

On your commission as an officer you 
will find the following: “And I do 
strictly charge and require all officers 
and soldiers under his command to be 
obedient to his orders as an officer of 
his grade and position. And he is to 
observe and follow such orders and di- 
rections, from time to time, as he shall 
receive from me, or the future Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
or the general or other superior officers 
set over him, according to the rules and 
discipline of war.” 

Obedience to orders and discipline. — 
Everything hinges on those factors in 
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the military life, and yet they are ig- 
nored at times. 

Under the 64th Article of War we 
find “or wilfully disobeys any lawful 
command of his superior officer, shall 
suffer death, or such other punishment 
as a court-martial may direct.” Here 
we see the extreme penalty for the wil- 
ful disobedience of orders. There is a 
difference between wilful disobedience 
of an order and a failure to obey an 
order, which I will not discuss here. 

Often in the field a man is placed 
right up against it as to whether he will 
obey or disobey an order. If he obeys 
the order and the thing was radically 
wrong he has to stand the consequences, 
and, too, if he disobeys and thereby ties 
things up he must also take his medi- 
cine. But you must be ready to assume 
such responsibilities. As our Infantry 
Drill Regulations state, under the head- 
ing “Teamwork :” 


When instructions render it imprac- 
ticable to consult the authority issuing 
an order, officers should not hesitate to 
vary from such order when it is clearly 
based upon an incorrect view of the 
situation, is impossible of execution, or 
has been rendered impracticable on ac- 
count of changes which have occurred 
since its promulgation. In the applica- 
tion of this rule the responsibility for 
mistakes rests upon the subordinate, 
but unwillingness to assume respon- 
sibility on proper occasions is indicative 
of weakness. Superiors should be 
careful not to censure any disobedience 
where the act was done in the proper 
spirit and to advance the general plan. 


Why is it we have so much trouble in 
enforcing discipline and obedience to 
orders? In our games we have team- 
work, someone gives orders, someone 
bosses things, and our training along 
that line ought to help and I believe it 
does. But at the same time we find so 


many independent, selfish individuals, 
who think that their comfort, their this 
or that, is the only thing to be consid- 
ered in this world. As a result we find 
crowds on the rear platform or in the 
rear of a car who would not think of 
moving forward when the conductor 
asks them. No; they paid their fare 
and will not move. The same persons 
put their feet upon the seats regardless 
of how dirty they make it for the next 
person. Many fail to put in their in- 
come tax returns, or else “cut it” be- 
cause they feel they won’t be caught; if 
they can beat the Government or a rail- 
road, “very good.” Therefore, when we 
get those individuals in the service they 
are practically impossible unless they 
are man-handled a bit. Again we find 
the class who quit their jobs or stayed 
at home when they pleased, who in the 
service are in the A. W. O. class or 
doing as they wish in violation of orders 
of sanitation because they know it all, 
and, as a result, endangering the lives of 
others. And right here I wish to state 
that A. W. O. L. is a first cousin to de- 
sertion, and if our Army had been as 
strict along this line as other armies 
have been, there would be a few little 
crosses over some of the A. W. O. L.’s 
who should have been classed as desert- 
ers from the front line. I had four 
from my own battalion who were 
former M. P.’s sent to the infantry for 
discipline and who went back from the 
front line to a mounted organization, 
and were, I believe, only tried for 
A. W. O. L. If more stringent action 
had been taken, there would be fewer 
absent now. 

In General Crowder’s report, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, he stated: “Very 
few death sentences had been imposed, 
and none of those imposed for purely 
military offenses have been carried into 
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execution.” Why weren’t some of the 
death sentences carried into execution? 
We don’t know, but I am positive that 
there would have been fewer offenses 
demanding the sentence of death if some 
had been carried out, discipline in gen- 
eral would have been better, and the 
lives of others not endangered, or even 
lost, because of the action of such in- 
dividuals. 

Why is it that so many officers and 
enlisted men think they can do just as 
they please? Why is it that so many 
officers think they can do certain things 
in violation of orders when they would 
punish their men for the same offense ? 
I'll tell you. It is simply because so 
many have been permitted to get away 
with it. How did they get away with it? 
Maybe the officer who had the power 
to correct it failed to enforce discipline ; 
maybe he put the man up before a 
court-martial and the court fell down 
on the job, or possibly everything up to 
this point had been to increase dis- 
cipline, and “political pull” saved him. 
It is of no use putting a man up before 
a summary court officer who apologizes 
to the men because they are guilty and 
then “lets them off light.” It is better 
for a court to let a man do duty than 
to have him in a guardhouse where he 
does less than the law-abiding soldiers 
and has all the comforts of home. How- 
ever, in preference to being responsible 
yourself for letting discipline slide, by 
allowing your orders and the orders of 
higher authority to be disobeyed pro- 
miscuously, administer discipline as best 
you can, even if you do have to put it 
up to an easy-going court, and let the 
individual realize you are doing your 
best to enforce discipline, and perhaps 
some day he will land beyond the easy- 
going court and get a good jolt. 


There are so many who think the 
pass or leave is theirs by right and that 
they should have it whenever they want 
it regardless of how it might affect the 
matters in the hands of higher author- 
ity, and when it is not forthcoming they 
pick up and are absent without leave. 
I have heard officers state, “Well, he 
couldn’t get a pass.” An officer I know 
who went off during the time his regi- 
ment was preparing for the front was 
very much surprised because he was to 
be tried for going away on a holiday, 
staying away on Saturday, which was 
taken up with only half a day’s drill 
and an afternoon inspection, and of 
course Sunday was an off day. It hap- 
pened while he was away that he was 
needed for certain duty and of course 
someone else had to do it. He learned 
a good lesson and others profited by his 
mistake. Two officers recently made a 
statement to the effect that they would 
not take any orders in any dinky place 
in the S. O. S., that they would do as 
they pleased, but I believe they finally 
decided they pleased to obey their 
orders. 

Now, gentlemen, isn’t it a wonder- 
ful record to go down in history that 
more than half of the charges against 
officers were listed under three heads: 
“Absent without leave, drunkenness, 
and conduct unbecoming an officer?” 
Isn't it a great record that was estab- 
lished recently in the A. E. F. when 
on one day there were 11,000 officers 
and more than 88,000 enlisted men ab- 
sent without leave? Also look at the 
percentage of officers to enlisted men 
Isn’t it nice to see in print “Arriving 
Officers Ignore Discipline”? General 
Shanks said “the chief offenders were 
officers who absented themselves as 
soon as a ship docked.” And yet com- 
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plaint was made to the Secretary of 
War that punishment was too severe 
in the Army. 

A great trouble with many is that 
they spend more time finding flaws in 
an order whereby they can interpret it 
for their own benefit than they do in 
endeavoring to carry it out. I know of 
a case where an officer excused a cer- 
tain man from drill because the man 
was working for him, saying, “I don’t 
think the order contemplates that me- 
chanics should drill.” But the list of 
excused was furnished. 

Again, “without delay” and “at once” 
do not seem to mean anything to many 
of the A. E. F., because crowds go out 
of their way and stay over beyond all 
reasonable excuse in Paris whenever 
they move. Naturally many routes do 
run through Paris, but it doesn’t mean 
days of pleasure there. 

The small things in military training 
are overlooked too much. Remember 
if a man learns the little things he will 
naturally obey bigger ones. Make your 
men feel their organization is the best, 


take pride in themselves, wear their 
uniforms properly and keep constantly 
after snap, and before you realize it 
the organization will be noted for its 
military bearing and efficiency. 

If an order is faulty, request that it 
be changed, giving reasons, but don’t 
just violate it. There are too many 
officers who violate orders, know they 
are doing something contrary to orders, 
but are taking a chance and waiting for 
their commanding officers to correct 
them. Don’t get into this habit, but 
put your shoulder to the wheel; help 
your superior officer in carrying out his 
orders and those of higher authority. 
Be an example to your men. Be fair 
and square about your own orders, in- 
sist upon obedience, show no favori- 
tism to violators and you will be re- 
spected by all and your men will have 
more confidence in you than they will 
if you prove to be a “weak sister.” 
And your men will return to their 
civil pursuits better citizens for having 
served under a strong man. 


D 





Flank Movements of the Present 
By Ist Lieutenant Eldridge Colby, 33d Infantry 


HIS article is written to remove 
a current misconception—prev- 
alent even among army officers— 
to the effect that, on account of the 
limitations of sectors in trench warfare, 
flanks are things of the past. The 
present war will be analyzed under four 
headings : 
1. Flank movements in the old sense. 
2. Flanks in defense in trench war- 
fare. 
3. Protection of flanks in the attack. 
4. Utilization of flank attacks. 


IN THE OLD SENSE 


It has been too freely assumed that 
there is a new warfare which has sup- 
planted the old, and which, with all its 
details of what the Germans call “tech- 
nical fighting,” its static, continuous 
front lines in face of one another 
reaching from the Alps to the North 
Sea, has vitiated all the old training in 
the war of movement with its advance 
guards, flank patrols, and combat pa- 
trols. But the so-called “new warfare” 
is in reality only a greatly magnified 
phase of the old warfare. Before lines 
are established, and after lines are 
broken, the old rules will hold and the 
old rules must be used as a basis of 
instruction. 

The most important of the old rules 
is that of the extension of lines to get 
greater fire action and a subsequent 
concentration of fire and enveloping 
tactics (F. S. R., par. 164). General 
Foch says: 


The decisive attack is the employ- 
ment of the mass, bringing moral and 
material superiority. We must develop 
material superiority, employing to good 
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purpose the many guns and small arms 
supplied by the mass; this requires 
space. Hence the preference, in mod- 
ern tactics, for flank attacks which per- 
mit of developing against one chosen 
point the desired superiority of fire, of 
carrying out flank or reverse fires of 
undeniable moral effect, allowing by an 
unlimited space the possibility of 
always maneuvering in mass. Hence the 
abandonment of the central attack so 
often practiced by Napoleon. He who 
employs it now is enveloped by enemy 
fire and cannot use all his own fire. 


Both adversaries paid particular at- 
tention to flanks in the present war in 
the following instances: 

1. In the retreat from Mons, the Ger- 
mans were constantly trying to envelop 
the British left, and Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien was only enabled to retreat in 


turn to the Bavai-Maubeuge line and 


to the Cambria-Le Chateau-Landrecies 
line by the excellent flank protection 
afforded him by General Allenby. 

2. The whole of the German 1914 
offensive, through Belgium, was an at- 
tempt at a flank attack on a grand 
scale, while other Germans were exe- 
cuting what was probably intended as a 
mere holding attack on the frontier for- 
tifications from Verdun and Nancy 
south to Switzerland. Not Paris, but 
the cutting off and capture of the entire 
French army, was the Teutonic object 

3. The defeat at the Marne in 1914 
may have been due to an inspiration of 
Foch, but the German rout was the 
result of a successful assault on their 
right flank. 

4. The Germans, beaten at the 
Marne, next tried to force a way 
through Flanders and Picardy, flank- 
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ing the entire French army. The sub- 
sequent “race to the sea” was a suc- 
cessful attempt on the part of the 
French General Staff to forestall this 
move and prevent encircling. 

5. Many smaller exposed flanks had 
to be covered before the race to the 
sea was over and the long line continu- 
ous. For example, (a) Admiral Ro- 
narec’h and his Marine Brigade had to 
retreat from Cortemarck because there 
was no cover on either side where the 
French troops had not yet completed 
their extension; and (b) at the final 
defense at Dixmude, the same com- 
mander had to retire because the Ger- 
mans swept around his flanks and 
threatened him in reverse. 

6. In Serbia, in 1915, the withdraw- 
ing of the army from the Danube and 
the traversing of Albania was rendered 
necessary, not on account of the Aus- 
tro-Germans in front, but on account of 
the Bulgarians on the right flank threat- 
ening and actually cutting the lines of 
communications. 

7. In Mesopotamia, the forces em- 
ployed were so small that flanks had 
to be guarded continually. Gen. Sir 
Stanley Maude’s successes against Bag- 
dad, Deli Abbas, and Ramadie were 
accomplished by long night marches 
and distinct flank attacks. 

8. In the Egypt-Palestine campaign, 
Gen. Sir Philip Chetwoode and Gen- 
eral Allenby showed decided preference 
for flank movements, of which there 
may be pointed out as conspicuous ex- 
amples: (a) General Chayter’s New 
Zealand Light Horse at Rafa, which 
captured the town from the rear almost 
before action commenced ; (b) General 
Chauvel’s conduct of cavalry operations 
on the Brtish right from Beersheba to 
Jerusalem, and (c) the final turning of 
the Turkish right, and the sweep up 


the coast to get to the enemy’s rear 
by British yeomanry, Australian light 
horse and Indian cavalry, which re- 
sulted in the capture of Damascus. 

9. The entire success of the German 
campaign in Italy in 1917 was due to a 
huge assault upon the practically unde- 
fended Italian left flank. 

10. The landing at Suvla Bay was 
an attempt at a flank attack, foiled by 
Turkish preparation. 

But these are isolated instances far 
from the trench warfare common to 
the western front. When the race to 
the sea was over, the opposing forces 
were spread in long, thin lines from 
the Alps to the Channel, and had been 
spread that way to preclude the possibil- 
ity of exposing their flanks. (In Mace- 
donia the line extended practically from 
Salonica to Valona.) Then it was that 
people began to say that, unless we con- 
sider monitors firing on the Germans 
along the seacoast near Ostend, flanking 
movements were no longer possible and 
that flanks were no longer of concern 
in modern warfare. 


FLANKS IN DEFENSE IN TRENCH 
WARFARE 


Warfare, even trench warfare, is 
never static. Col. Paul Azan has in- 
sisted on the phrase “warfare of posi- 
tions” rather than “position warfare” 
or “trench warfare,” emphasizing all 
the while the element of movement 
which always comes, whether expect- 
edly or unexpectedly. And where there 
is movement, there will be flanks. 
“Flanks must be protected either by 
reserves, fortifications, or the terrain 
(F. S. R., par. 122). The following are 
examples of flank elements in the so- 
called “trench warfare :” 

1. The “broken line” trench, now uni- 
versally favored, screens loopholes, and 
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gives flanking fire from one point across 
the front of another. 
2. A line of trenches does not pre- 


clude flanking fire. The fortunes of 
separate small combats in holding this 
or that desirable piece of ground leave 
small salients; and every salient not 
only flanks the enemy’s front line but 
has its own sides flanked at the apex. 
(a) At Gallipoli, “Asiatic Annie” was 
a menace on the right flank, (b) a New- 
foundland platoon held six traverses, 
of which four were exposed to enfilade 
fire,’ and (c) the right flank of the 
Manchester battalion was _ enfiladed, 
even exposed to fire from the rear. 
(d) At Ypres, stray bullets were “com- 
ing even obliquely from the rear,” and 
the salients were always enfiladed. “Al- 
most every spot in either line is over- 
looked by some adjacent ridge or en- 
filaded from some adjacent trench. It 
is disconcerting for a methodical young 
officer, after cautiously scrutinizing the 
trench on his front through a periscope, 
to find that the entire performance has 
been visible (and his entire person ex- 
posed) to the view of a Boche trench 
situated on a hill-slope upon his imme- 
diate left. And our trench line, with its 
infinity of salients and re-entrants, is 
itself only part of the great salient of 
Wipers”? 

3. Automatic rifles and machine guns 
are preferably used for flanking fire in 
attack or defense, whether placed in 
the front, support, or reserve lines. The 
Germans have always insisted on this 
point. Gen. Sixt von Arnim published 
an order stating that the idea of having 
a continuous front line at the moment 
of repelling attack must be abandoned, 
and that reliance must be placed in iso- 
lated shell-hole “nests,” “pill-boxes,” 











etc. He ingeniously arranged the Ger- 
man wire so as to lead attacking troops 
into seemingly easy: lanes, where they 
would be flanked by pill-boxes to right 
and left. 

4. Strong points and centers of re- 
sistance are built on the principle that 
so long as garrisons of appropriate size 
remain in action in these an enemy can- 
not advance past that point, however 
he may have shattered the troops in the 
intervals, for by so doing he would 
have to move by the flank under fire. 
This is protection of the flanks, as re- 
ferred to in our Field Service Regula- 
tions (par. 122), protecting the troops 
on either side of the gap by means of 
both reserves and fortifications and, if 
the defenses have been well sited, by 
the terrain as well. 

5. “Flank protection is the duty of 
the commanders of all flank units down 
to the lowest, whether specifically en- 
joined in orders or not. This applies 
to units on both sides of gaps that may 
exist in the combat line” (F. S. R., par. 
122). When the line is broken, the 
flanks of units to right and left must 
be protected and strengthened by re- 
serves who counter-attack the enem) 
on the flank, using the flanks of the gap 
as pivots, and immediately dig in and 
form what is known as a “switch line,” 
continuing the old trench line around 
the break. (a) It is first necessary to 
fill the gap, as Foch filled it at Mont- 
didier, or as General French’s 10th and 
16th battalions of the Ist Canadian 
Brigade filled the gap at Ypres on April 
23, 1915, when the recoil of the French 
Colonials before the German gas had 
exposed the left flank of the 3d Cana- 
dian Brigade. (b) Unless such gaps are 








1Gallishaw: “Trenching at Gallipoli,” 
?Tan Hay: “All In It.” 
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promptly filled, the threat to the flanks 
of the units still in the line may cause 
retirement of unbroken troops who are 
holding the enemy well, as in October, 
1914, in front of Ypres, when the 9th 
Lancers, who held superbly, were left 
up in the air when the 57th Wilds Rifles 
(Indians) retired on their right and the 
5th Dragoon Guards on their left. The 
British retreat in March, 1918, was en- 
tirely due to General Gough’s retreat, 
uncovering General Byng’s right flank 
for a dangerous space of time. 

PROTECTION OF FLANKS IN THE ATTACK 


The attack discussed in this article 
is the attack in trench warfare which is 
always highly organized and carefully 
prepared, and all tactical orders, even 
those for the smallest units, provide for 
flank protection. 

1. The most elementary form of an 
attack in trench warfare is a raid in 
which flanks are protected by either or 
both of two means: (a) A “box bar- 
rage,” (b) strong blocking posts, bar- 
riers, and defensive screens of bombers, 
rifle grenadiers, and automatic riflemen 
along communication and circulation 
trenches. 

2. Platoon scouts for keeping in 
touch, automatic rifle sections on right 
and left are detailed on the flanks of 
small units to guard against gaps which 
may spring up during an advance, re- 
sulting from loss of direction. Captain 
Nobbs of the London Rifle Brigade has 
continually emphasized this point.* The 
same insistence on keeping in touch 
appears in order after order. Major 
Bertrad has said: 


The battalion of infantry acts in a 
certain zone, limited in width as well as 
in depth. It is framed. The fact of 
being framed makes it unnecessary for 
its commander to cover his flanks as 
long as his lateral tactical liaisons are 
perfectly maintained.* 


But they are, as a matter of fact, sel- 
dom perfectly maintained; that is why 
automatics are universally carried on 
the flanks. 

3. “After the objective has been at- 
tained, it is the duty of the bombers 
to assist advancing forces to get in touch 
with their allied units on the flanks.’ 

4. (a) At Loos: 


On account of uncut wire, the people 
on our left never started at all. » 
The result was that after forty-eight 
hours’ fighting, our whole attacking 
force, instead of forming a nice straight 
line, had bagged out into a series of bays 
and peninsulas. Our crowd wasn’t even 
a peninsula. For an hour or so it was 
an island.* 


(b) The necessity for flank protec- 
tion was again demonstrated by troops 
at Regina Trench on the Somme and an 
“infernal and continuous bombing at 
our flank barricade.” 


Because jwe were on the extreme 
right of the line, we had to institute 
a double defensive, as we had Ger- 
mans on our front and on our flank, 
the whole length of the trench to the 
right of us being still held by Germans. 
There we had to form a “block,” mass- 
ing our bombers behind a_ barricade 
which was only15 yards from the barri- 
cade behind which the Germans were 
fighting.’ 


5. General Foch says: 


Nowadays an attack organized in 
mass to develop all its power of fire and 





8’ Nebbs: “On the Right of the British Lines.” 


* INFANTRY JouRNAL, October, 1918, 


5 Major Wood: “Notebook of an Intelligence Officer.” 


®Tan Hay: “All in It.” 
7 McClintock: “Best o’ Luck.” 
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of shock can only act straight to its 
front. Abandoned to itself, it has its 
flanks exposed to the attacks or counter- 
attacks of the enemy. Yet its only 
chance of success is a straight, rapid and 
continued advance. The masses cannot 


be rapidly moved from left to right on 
the battlefield because the extent of the 
fronts does not allow it any more. 


Two examples of endangered flanks 
which arose from this circumstance will 
be sufficient : 

(a) On October 31, 1914, the Ger- 
mans drove a huge column along the 
Menim road into the British salient and 
exposed an evergrowing vulnerable 
flank. This flank was promptly attacked 
from the north by troops from the Brit- 
ish Ist Army Corps, the Ist Division, 
and part of the 2nd Division, and Ger- 
many lost the first battle of Ypres.* 

(b) On August 16, 1915, at Gallipoli, 
the Worcesters pushed so far forward 
that their entire force was endangered, 
so that the Manchesters had to be sent 
out to find and reinforce them, without 
results.° 

6. Thus it becomes a cardinal prin- 
ciple for the consideration of the staff 
to guard the flanks of an attack, of 
which three examples will suffice. It 
is a principle especially insisted on by 
Ludendorff, who says that reserves are 
chiefly useful to guard against flank 
counter-offensives. 

(a) When the attack takes place our 
division will go straight ahead, for 
Longuevil and Delville Wood, while 
the next division makes a lateral thrust 


out to the right, to push the Boche out 
of Trones Wood and cover our flank.® 


(b) One division, pushing north- 
ward against the 10th Bavarian Divi- 
sion, penetrated the enemy’s third posi- 
tion at High Wood, having their flank 
supported by cavalry. The cavalry 
(Dragoon Guards and Deccan Horse) 
made their way up the shallow valley 
beyond Bazentin-le-Grand, and then set 
to work to intrench themselves to pro- 
tect the flank of the advancing infantry 
in High Wood." 

On September 27-28, 1918, American 
troops took Montfaucon and adjacent 
villages with the 2d Colonial French 
Corps protecting the right flank of the 
American advance.” 


UTILIZATION OF FLANK ATTACKS 


On the offensive the best results can 
always be obtained by making the most 
of flank attacks. 

1. The German scheme of “filtering 
through” minor breaks in a thinned 
line with small bodies of men both in an 
attack proper and iin counter-attack, 
is an attempt to strike his enemy 
on the flank with machine-gun and rifle 
fire.* At Chateau-Thierry on July 
15, 1918, for instance, where a regi- 
ment of the 3d American Division 
prevented the Germans crossing at cer- 
tain points on its front, the Germans, 
who had gained a footing, pressed for- 
ward on either flank, and before the 
Americans repulsed them the regiment 
of the 3d Divison found itself firing 
in three directions.** These were sound 
principles, but the Germans failed in 
this instance. 

2. General Ludendorff, other Ger- 
man Officers, and many allied generals 
have insisted that offensive reserves 





8 Pollard: “The Story of Ypres.” 
*G. B. Hurst: 
10 Jan Hay: “All In It.” 

11 Buchan: “The Battle of the Somme.” 
12 General Pershing’s Report. 


“With Manchesters in the East.” 


18 General Pershing’s July 3 “Report of fighting around Vaux.” 


14 General Pershing’s Report. 
15 [INFANTRY JouURNAL, December, 1918. 
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must be put in “where the enemy is 
giving way and not at the point where 
he is holding out. Break through and 
roll up from the flanks.”** Success will 
depend upon how thoroughly the en- 
circling movement is carried out upon 
a strong point which still resists and 
which must still be kept under frontal 
fire. This has frequently been done 
effectively by letting tanks keep up the 
frontal fire while infantry swept around 
to the rear. It was by clever flanking 
movements that troops of the Ameri- 
can 91st Division, fighting with the 
French in Flanders on November 3, 
1918, captured Spitaals Bosschen, a 
difficult wood extending across the cen- 
tral part of the division sector, reached 
the Escaut and penetrated into the town 
of Audenarde.”* 

3. The same holds true on a large 
scale: 

(a) At the first battle of Verdun the 
Germans were aiming to break through, 
cut the line of communication between 
Paris and the Alsatian-Lorraine fron- 
tier fortresses, and roll up from the 
flanks. 

(b) The March-July drive of 1918, 
stopped at Montdidier, was aimed at 
the junction between the French and 
the British with the idea of trying to 
“divide and conquer” by rolling each 
up from the flank. 

(c) The later, fifth, 1918 German 
offensive, the attack across the Aisne 
from Compiegne to Rheims, was not, 
as is so often stated, another drive on 
Paris, but an attempt via Epernay to 
outflank the allied armies which 
stretched southeast from Rheims. 

(d) The allied success in the Bal- 
kans in 1918 was due to the fact that 
they broke the Austro-Bulgarian line 










from Doiran to the Adriatic at exactly 
one point—Strumnitsa—which enabled 
them to threaten the flanks of the rest 
of the line and cut communications. 

(e) The Germans were driven back 
in the second battle of the Marne from 
Chateau-Thierry to the Vesle, not be- 
cause the Marines were in the Bois de 
Belleau, but because General Foch hit 
and crumpled the German right flank 
from Soissons south. 

(f) The Italian victory in 1918 was 
so complete because mobile detach- 
ments crossed the Livenza and Taglia- 
mento rivers and from Udine threat- 
ened the flanks and, in fact, the whole 
line of march of the Austrians, who 
were falling back to the south of that 
point. 

4. A salient, we have said, is out- 
flanked by its very position. It can be 
enfiladed from the front, and, since it 
is at the center of a semicircle, can be 
subjected to an enormous concentra- 
tion of fire. But the most successful 
attacks upon salients are not, like at 
Verdun, those launched at the apex; 
but are like the German counter-attack 
at First Cambrai, like the Franco- 
American victory at St. Mihiel, like 
Foch’s August victories at Montdidier, 
attacks from two directions at the base 
of the salient which envelop and cut 
off the troops defending the salient 
itself, subjecting them to fire in re- 
verse—the ultimate object of all flank 
attacks. 

5. (1) To look at the western front 
on a still larger scale, and to think of 
the entire line from Belfort to Nieu- 
port as a single force under a single 
generalissimo is to give a new idea of 
a right flank, a left flank, and a center. 





16 General Pershing’s Report. 
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In fact, that is exactly what General 
Foch did—General Foch who made his 
fame by talking about right, left, and 
center in the first battle of the Marne. 
(a) The battle of the Hindenburg 
Line was won in September, 1918, by 
the judicious application of successive 
flank attacks aimed at the German 
lines of communication. The battle 
was won because certain of our old 
rules could be applied. “The attack 
develops into two parts: one whose 
task it is to actually assault the hostile 
position at selected positions; the other 
whose task it is to threaten or to ac- 
tually attack all other parts of the 
enemy’s line, in order to hold the hos- 
tile troops to their position and to pre- 
vent the strengthening of the points to 
be assaulted” (F. S. R., par. 163). “A 
combination of a frontal attack with a 
flank attack promises the best results. 
The enemy is attacked in front by part 
of the force, while the remainder is 
directed against one of his flanks with 
a view to enveloping it. A successful 
envelopment of both flanks of the 
enemy, simultaneously with the frontal 
attack, is made possible only by a de- 
cided numerical superiority on the part 
of the attack” (F. S. R., par. 164). 
“Strategical considerations direct the 
attack toward that flank of the enemy 
where, if successful, it will drive him 
away from his line of retreat” (F. S. 
R., par. 168). 
(b) Foch was ready to begin. The 


D 


armies stood along the Hindenburg 
line. Foch hit the German left on Sep- 
tember 26 with Liggett’s Ist American 
Army and Gouraud’s 4th French Army 
to east and west of Verdun. At the 
same time he hit the German right in 
front of Ypres with King Albert’s Bel 
gian Army and Plumer’s 2d British 
Army. Then, having worried the Ge: 
man concerning his flanks, Foch struck 
the center back from Valenciennes t: 
Laon with the British armies of Horne, 
Byng, and Rawlinson and the French 
under Debeney. The British attack 
drove in the German center, which was 
forced to retreat further, all the way 
from Lens to the Argonne, in the face 
of steadily increasing pressure on both 
flanks. The 2d American Army then 
struck across the Meuse towards Se- 
dan, Mezieres and Montmedy, and in 
November the other line of communi- 
cation, through Liege and Namur, was 
threatened with a renewal of the 
attacks. 

(II) As General Pershing stated in 
his final report, “We had cut the 
enemy’s line of communications, and 
nothing but a surrender or an <rmistice 
could save him from a complete dis- 
aster.” The war was over. The war 
was won by a general by the name of 
Foch, who never forgot—when think- 
ing of small units, large units or extra 


ordinarily large units—that flanks are 
vulnerable and that flanks had not gone 


out of existence. 
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Employment of Field Artillery with Infantry 
By Colonel E. L. Gruber, Field Artillery 


HE war which has just been 
ti brought to a successful military 

conclusion has, notwithstanding 
its many novel and unexpected features, 
again shown that the fundamental tac- 
tical principles remain unchanged. Dur- 
ing the three years preceding our en- 
trance, we listened to and believed 
many false prophets, and after we got 
in were naturally influenced by the 
opinions and methods of our Allies. 
Up to March, 1918, it seemed that sta- 
bilized warfare was the accepted rule 
and that maneuver warfare would be 
the exception. But, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the reverse is and always 
will be the case. The history of the war 
will show that stabilized warfare is a 
condition resorted to by the weaker 
side, and is purposely chosen as a de- 
fensive expedient either to await rein- 
forcements or to take up the offensive 
in some other theater of operations, or 
to await the time when the prospects 
of a successful conclusion by a resort 
to maneuver warfare are propitious. 
The objects of stabilized or posi.ion 
warfare can be attained only when 
both flanks of the chosen position are 
impassable. In any event a resort to 
stabilized warfare will always prolong 
the war and bring more suffering in its 
wake. No nation accepts such conse- 
quences willingly. The losses will be 
greater, for although daily minor com- 
bats are fought in many places with 
smaller losses, the total losses both in 
men and material are in the end far 
greater than those occurring during the 
maneuver operations and the decisive 


battles terminating a maneuver cam- 
paign. For that reason a determined 
commander will always prefer maneu- 
ver warfare and resort to stabilized 
warfare only as an expedient in an 
emergency. Or if these conditions are 
imposed upon him by his opponent, he 
will immediately take up an energetic 
offensive, knowing full well that, for 
every day that he delays, he is playing 
the enemy’s game—to gain time. 

All of these things point to the 
necessity of basing our tactics, organi- 
zation and armament, not on a rigid 
conception of special conditions, but 
on their adaptability to and suitability 
for a wide range of conditions and 
situations. This is the essence of ma- 
neuver warfare, because it involves a 
combination of fire and movement in 
defensive as well as in offensive opera- 
tions. In stabilized warfare movement 
is restricted, and the opportunities for 
fire are greatly increased. This has led 
many enthusiastic artillerymen to char- 
acterize the present war “an artillery 
war.” Such is emphatically not the 
case. In certain phases, what might be 
called the mechanical phases of the 
war, the artillery undoubtedly played a 
dominant réle. During these phases 
there was practically no progress or 
decision. To obtain a decision our tac- 
tics and our organization must be based 
upon, and adapt themselves to, the vital 
phases of war. Our Field Service 
Regulations and Infantry and Field 
Artillery Drill Regulations reflect this 
spirit throughout. It must be gratifying 
to those officers who were responsible 
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for their formulation to know that the 
tactical principles which were enunci- 
ated therein are as sound today as they 
were when the present war began. 

The vital phases of a war find ex- 
pression in maneuver warfare in which 
the infantry is, as ever, the dominant 
fighting arm. Every action of the field 
artillery should therefore have an in- 
fluence, either direct or indirect, toward 
making the support which it can give its 
infantry as powerful as possible. The 
closer the cooperation with the infantry 
the more quickly and successfully will 
the latter attain its objectives. There 
must be physical contact and, to main- 
tain this, the artillery operating with 
the infantry must be mobile and light 
enough to follow and support it any- 
where. This artillery we call the divi- 
sion artillery. Its organization and tac- 
tics should be based on the primary 
function of supporting the infantry. To 
reinforce and protect the division ar- 
tillery and to permit it to carry out its 
primary functions, we have field ar- 
tillery of heavier caliber as follows: 

(a) Medium howitzers such as the 
155-mm. field howitzers, which, when 
they reinforce the light artillery in fire 
of destruction, are classed as division 
artillery, whereas when used for coun- 
ter battery work they function as corps 
artillery. 

(b) Medium guns, such as the 4.7- 
inch and the 60-pdr. field guns which 
protect the division artillery by their 
counter-battery fire on the hostile ar- 
tillery. The longer range of these guns 
also permits their use for harassing, 
interdiction, destruction, concentration 
and similar purposes, in and beyond the 
zone of the division artillery. For this 
reason they function as corps artillery. 

(c) Heavy field howitzers such as 


the 240-mm. howitzers, which are used 
to reinforce the medium calibers in 
heavy bombardments of strong field 
works and in counter battery. They are 
organized as army artillery to be allo- 
cated by the army to corps and 
divisions. 

(d) Heavy field guns, such as the 
155-G. P. F. gun, which is used to 
counter-battery the distant hostile ar- 
tillery and for interdiction in the back 
areas. They are organized as army ar- 
tillery and often allocated to the corps 
artillery for counter-battery. 

The work of counter-battery is 
usually carried out under the corps, 
while the harassing, interdiction and 
destruction fire in the back areas is 
usually carried out under the army. 
For this reason, the terms corps and 
army artillery have attached them- 
selves to medium and heavy field cali- 
bers respectively. But the subdivision 
of division, corps and army artillery is 
organic only, not made for the purpose 
of creating different types of artillery, 
but for convenience in making a proper 
tactical allotment of the artillery of a 
field army and to insure a proper 
economy of forces. It carries out the 
well-known principle of firing line, sup- 
port and reserve, common to all com- 
bat tactics. All groups of artillery, 
whether corps or army, must work in 
close cooperation with the division ar- 
tillery, which, in turn, is the younger 
brother of the infantry. This close co- 
operation can be obtained only when 
all the artillery normally functioning 
within the army is indoctrinated with 
some tactical and combat principles. 

To return to the division artillery. Its 
employment is determined by the tac- 
tics of the infantry which it supports. 
For this reason, the division artillery 
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must work in close cooperation with 
the infantry. This requirement has led 
to a tactical (but not organic) subdivi- 
sion of the division artillery into: 

(a) That retained under control of 
the division commanders and fought 
under command of the division artillery 
commander. 

(b) That assigned to the direct sup- 
port of infantry units under tactical 
control of infantry commanders. 

The larger part of the division ar- 
tillery is included under (a). In addi- 
tion to the light guns, it includes all the 
howitzers allotted to the division. With 
this artillery, the division commander 
is able to carry out rapidly any destruc- 
tion fire or concentration on important 
and decisive points in the zone of oper- 
ations of the division. But to get the 
best results from such destruction and 
concentrations, the division artillery 
commander must have complete and 
accurate information concerning the 
progress of the infantry. No matter 
how close the liaison between the field 
artillery and the infantry may be, it is 
usually impossible to maintain this in 
combat so as to anticipate the immediate 
needs of the infantry and to render the 
timely close support in local actions 
when resistance is encountered. To in- 
sure this, a suitable proportion of the 
division artillery is assigned under 
tactical control of the infantry com- 
manders. According to mission and em- 
ployment this artillery is tactically sub- 
divided into (a) infantry batteries, 
(6) accompanying guns. 

Infantry batteries are usually allotted 
at the rate of one for each regiment 
making the attack. This does not mean 
that they are always allotted in this 
ratio. It depends more upon the nature 
of the terrain and the mission of the 


infantry. In any event, the allotment 
should not be made except after con- 
sultation with the division artillery 
commander, who as chief of artillery is 
the adviser of the division commander. 
An unnecessary allotment of infantry 
batteries merely leads to their misuse 
or enforced idleness. Instances of such 
cases were very numerous in the last 
two months of the war, during which 
time they were thus used by us. Most 
of the faults were due undoubtedly to 
a lack of understanding what the pur- 
pose of these batteries was or how they 
should be used. Some infantry com- 
manders believed that the artillery had 
no other mission than to deliver any 
and all fire called for by the infantry. 
This is correct from the artillerymen’s 
point of view, provided the infantry 
commander knows the powers and limi- 
tations of the battery supporting him 
and is competent to give the battery 
commander reasonable and proper 
missions. Unfortunately the previous 
training of our infantry commanders 
had never prepared them to exercise 
such tactical judgment. In principle, 
what is required is the immediate ap- 
plication of effective artillery fire at 
the points of resistance combined with 
the successful maneuver and attack by 
the infantry at points where the enemy 
is weakening or giving way. Now no 
fire can be effective unless it is accu- 
rately placed; this means good ob- 
servation by the artillery commander. 
Nor can fire be effective unless de- 
livered at the proper time; this means 
close and direct liaison between the in- 
fantry and the artillery commander, 
and for this they are jointly responsible. 

In fighting an infantry battery, the 
most important consideration is the 
assignment of proper tactical missions 
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by the responsible infantry commander. 
The execution of that mission he should 
leave to his battery commander, whose 
relations to the infantry commander 
are similar to those of the division 
artillery commander to the command- 
ing general of the division. Combined 
training must therefore be conducted 
to insure cooperation and mutual un- 
derstanding. Such questions as to the 
position to be occupied, the manner of 
occupying the position, the subdivision 
of the general artillery mission and 
assignment to sections or platoons, the 
methods of fire and other artillery 
technique should be left entirely to 
the artillery commander. The infantry 
commander has too much to do to be 
worrying over such matters. Further- 
more, the artillery commander, if he is 
properly trained, is better able to do 
these things than is the infantry com- 
mander. The best results will be at- 
tained only when the infantry com- 
mander consults freely and frankly 
with his artillery commander and has 
complete confidence in him. 

In fighting an infantry battery, the 
first consideration is mobility. The bat- 
tery will seldom be used as a complete 
firing battery. More often the fire will 
be conducted by platoons or sections 
under these subordinate commanders. 
Frequently one platoon will be firing 
while the other is advancing by echelon 
to keep up contact with its infantry. 
Firing will usually be at ranges under 
2,000 yards. The proximity of the guns 
to the infantry will bring up many 
opportunities for short and frequent 
attacks on the numerous targets that 
present themselves. To obtain decisive 
results, the fire must be delivered at the 
right time and at the right target. For 
this reason, artillery subordinate com- 


manders will be frequently thrown 
upon their own initiative and judgment 
as to what targets to attack. To hesi- 
tate in such a case would be fatal. A 
prompt and bold decision will generally 
bring success and avoid losses not only 
to infantry but to the artillery itself. 

Refinements in the occupation of the 
position or in the physical protection of 
the guns is not so important. If the 
emergency requires it, a section or 
platoon commander should not hesitate 
to place his guns in the open. Protec- 
tion is, of course, always desirable and 
should be sought, particularly from air 
observation. The battery should not 
go into position too near to infantry in 
support or reserve because of the avoid- 
able losses which such proximity would 
cause these troops from hostile fire 
directed at the battery. The most favor- 
able positions are found in slight folds 
in the ground, or in rear of hedges, 
road embankments, bushes, fences, etc. 
Protection from hostile artillery fire is 
not so important) because the hostile 
batteries are receiving their full share 
of attention from our own division and 
corps artillery. A timely reconnais- 
sance to make sure of the routes of 
advance, and preparations to cross diffi- 
cult terrain or to overcome obstacles, 
are absolutely essential. Such meas- 
ures must be carried on not intermit- 
tently, but constantly. The ammunition 
must be husbanded. Every round fired 
must be a necessary expenditure and 
count for something. Above all, the 
infantry commander must be kept accu- 
rately informed as to the status of the 
ammunition supply, otherwise he may 
commit himself to a line of action and 
find himself abandoned by his artillery 
at the critical moment. 

Accompanying Guns.—Whereas the 
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infantry batteries support major in- 
fantry units, smaller infantry units in 
maneuver warfare must be supported 
by individual guns to combat machine 
guns, tanks, “pill boxes” and strong 
points which hold up the progress of 
these advanced infantry units. The 
character of the terrain and the critical 
nature of the tactical situation will 
often make it necessary to place light 
mobile guns in close support of the 
front infantry lines, regardless of the 
losses which the artillery may suffer 
thereby. Unless the situation demands 
such action, no infantry commander 
who clearly understands the limitations 
of such accompanying guns should re- 
quire them to be exposed unnecessarily, 
particularly if they can produce the 
same effect and observe this effect from 
a nearby position under cover. 

To lay down a general rule that ac- 
companying guns will always be thrown 
into the first infantry lines is therefore 
faulty. Such action will involve unnec- 
essary and avoidable losses in personnel 
and material, resulting particularly 
from the high efficiency of machine- 
gun fire. These accompanying guns 
should be so emplaced that they can 
neutralize or destroy these hostile ma- 
chine guns, at the same time not ex- 
posing themselves unnecessarily to the 
effective fire of the latter. 

There will, however, be many occa- 
sions when the accompanying gun must 
be in the front lines with the infantry, 
regardless of the losses which the ar- 
tillery may suffer, as, for instance, 
when it is necessary to quickly over- 
come resistance at a strong point or to 
force possession of a bridge, a cross- 
ing, a farm compound or other locality 
prepared for defense, which, due to the 


permit observation or conduct of fire 
from a distance. 

In cases where time is the important 
factor and the need for effective fire is 
immediate, no time should be wasted 
in the search for a covered position. A 
prompt and bold decision will generally 
reduce subsequent losses and insure 
success. The opportunities for such 
action will be frequent, not only in the 
many operations incident to a big at- 
tack by large forces, but also in simple 
advance-guard encounters or in a re- 
treat, in both of which cases a small 
artillery force should always be allotted 
as an integral part of small combat 
units—companies or battalions. In the 
operations on the Russian front, when 
small units operated over larger areas 
and were separated by distances pre- 
cluding close support, the use of single 
guns and platoons in this manner has 
been the direct cause of success. 

Conditions of weather frequently 
make it impossible, particularly during 
an attack, to count on the support of 
infantry batteries or of the division 
artillery. Operations conducted during 
heavy fogs, mist, rain or snow, or in 
close and wooded country, therefore 
present ideal conditions for the use of 
the accompanying gun. The military 
history of the war is full of examples 
where single guns or platoons accom- 
panying small infantry units have in 
sudden encounter been able to go into 
immediate action for direct fire, and by 
their surprise fire were able to com- 
pletely demoralize the enemy, thus per- 
mitting the infantry to carry its object- 
ives with few losses. A force which, in 
such difficult situations, has available 
one or two accompanying guns under 
aggressive leaders who know how to 


close character of the terrain, does notghtake advantage of fleeting opportuni- 
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ties possesses a moral advantage over 
a numerically superior enemy that the 
latter can seldom overcome. The moral 
effect upon our own infantry must also 
be considered. The fact that a success- 
ful counter-attack may leave the guns 
in the hands of the enemy is a quid 
pro quo that must be taken into the 
bargain. Today it is no longer a shame 
and dishonor to lose guns to the enemy, 
provided the artillery has exacted the 
full price for such loss. 

The accompanying guns should be 
assigned to advance-guard detachments 
and to first-line infantry battalions for 
the purpose of attacking hostile ma- 
chine guns, intrenched infantry, tanks, 
“pill boxes” and strong points. On the 
defensive it is the ideal anti-tank gun. 
Unfortunately our field artillery in the 
present war did not use the accompany- 
ing gun effectively. This was probably 
due to the lack of training of both in- 
fantry and field artillery commanders 
in its tactical use, and to the tendency 
of many field artillerymen to interpose 
technical objections to the use of a field 
gun in the front line. They maintained 
that the desired support and results 
could be obtained by keeping the light 
guns under cover and conducting fire 
from the infantry lines. But they failed 
to consider the difficulties of communi- 
cations, the immediate necessity for a 
few effective rounds, and, above all, the 
moral effect which the presence of 
these guns would have upon the in- 
fantry. The infantry wants the accom- 
panying gun, and the artillery should 
give it, even if it suffers heavy losses 
in doing so. In it we have that physical 
contact between the infantry and the 
field artillery without which coopera- 
tion can never be real. This coopera- 
tion must be encouraged and perfected 


in peace by combined training, not only 
in our service schools but also in gar- 
rison, so that infantrymen and artillery- 
men will better understand how to fight 
together. The fruits of cooperation will 
be obtained not so much by talks on 
the subject but by actually working to- 
gether. This should be the primary 
object of our service schools. 

The accompanying gun has also a 
moral effect upon the field artillery. It 
is the foundation of that offensive spirit 
of the field artillery which in the Napo- 
leonic wars found its classic expression 
in the battalion gun and was resur- 
rected by our enemies in the present 
war long before it appeared on the 
western front in 1918. Many field ar- 
tillerymen have been reluctant to adopt 
the accompanying gun in principle and 
have advocated turning it over to the 
infantry. Their reasons are usually 
based on failure to obtain the desired 
results with it and to the losses which 
the field artillery has suffered in its 
employment. No real field artilleryman 
is, however, willing to withstand the 
reproaches of his comrades on these 
grounds. An infantry battalion com- 
mander now has so large and mixed a 
command, and so many things to con- 
sider in combat, that he cannot conduct 
his battalion efficiently and be expected 
to prescribe how his accompanying 
guns should be fought. He must be 
given an artillery assistant, performing 
the functions of a battalion chief of ar- 
tillery. To him he should assign the 
missions as they arise, leaving the exe- 
cution of the mission to the artillery 
officer. Experience has shown that the 
accompanying gun frequently failed to 
accomplish results because the infantry 
commander, having so many other mat- 
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ters to consider, forgot that he had 
close at hand such a powerful weapon 
as an accompanying gun. 

The light field gun is not suitable as 
an accompanying gun. What we need 
is a gun of the range, power and mo- 
bility of our mountain howitzer. It 
should not, however, be transported as 
pack artillery, because the pack mule is 
an expensive means of transport, par- 
ticularly when we consider ammunition 
supply. A two-horse limbered carriage, 
with a gun light enough to be easily 
man-handled by four or five men, simi- 
lar to our mountain gun, would answer 
the purpose admirably. Such a gun can 
also be used in the trenches with very 
little preparation of the emplacement. 
Certainly less preparation would be re- 
quired than was made for our trench 
mortars, which usually fired from the 
second or third-line trenches. By pro- 
viding panniers, the two draft horses 
or mules could be taken out of harness 
and used to pack ammunition from the 


combat train, nearby and under cover, 
to the gun position. The accompanying 
gun will also be the anti-tank gun. 
Furthermore, it will make unnecessary 
the 37-mm. gun with the infantry, a 
gun which has been found ineffective 
against tanks, “pill boxes” and well- 
protected machine guns. By providing a 
reduced charge and a special projectile 
or bomb, it can take the place of the 
light trench mortar, which it surpasses 
in mobility. So great are the possibili- 
ties of this accompanying gun that 
immediate steps should be taken toward 
its development and inclusion as a part 
of the field artillery. If we limit such 
a gun to the functions of an accom- 
panying gun, as heretofore interpreted, 
it will stand idle nine-tenths of the 
time. This is another reason why it 
should be handled by the field artillery, 
because this arm will find many oppor- 
tunities for its effective employment 
during periods when it would otherwise 
stand idle as an infantry weapon. 





War-Time Construction 
By Colonel Charles D. Hartman, Q. M. Corps (Infantry)' 


ECAUSE of the condition of 
utter unperparedness in which 


America found herself at the 
outbreak of hostilities, the building 
operations of the Army during the war 
of 1917 involved tasks of tremendous 
magnitude. The pressing need for the 
utmost rapidity of execution, added to 
the volume of the work itself, made the 
accomplishment of this undertaking 
one of the most remarkable, as well as 
one of the most interesting, of the 
manifold activities of the Army during 
the months just passed. 

This article does not include atcom- 
plishments abroad, but deals only with 
the construction work in the United 
States. The country was suddenly con- 


fronted with the emergency of almost 
immediately supplying adequate shelter 
for the housing of an army of hitherto 
undreamed-of proportions, as well as 
shelter for many of the varied activities 


of such a force. The solution of the 
manifold problems involved in the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this task 
was entrusted to the bureau at present 
known as “The Construction Division 
of the Army,” a new staff department 
whose final strength was 1,500 officers 
and 17,863 enlisted men. While this 
large organization did not, of course, 
leap into sudden being, its growth was 
nevertheless quite rapid. The exigen- 
cies demanded that the development of 
the bureau should enable it to cope with 
the expansions and enlargements dic- 
tated by the War Department policies 
as they, in turn, were affected by the 
swift march of events overseas. 


Prior to the epochal date of April 6, 
1917, the construction work of the 
Army was in the hands of the Con- 
struction and Repair Division of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 
The officer then in charge of this divi 
sion was Col. I. W. Littell, QO. M. C., 
who was later promoted to Brigadier 
General, Q. M. C., in October, 1917 
and retired at his own request in Feb- 
ruary, 1919. The personnel originally 
under his direction consisted of only 
two officers, about a dozen clerks, and 
approximately the same number of 
draftsmen and technical men. On May 
16, 1917, the Secretary of War dele- 
gated to Colonel Littell the task of 
erection of ‘training camps and canton 
ments to accommodate the Federalized 
National Guard and the army to be 
created under the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act. Coincident with 
this assignment, Colonel Littell was 
given authority to make the necessary 
extension of his organization. In addi- 
tion, he was further authorized to 
exercise certain new powers, among 
which was the right to communicate 
directly with the chief of staff and de- 
partment commanders. It was not an- 
ticipated at that time that his duties 
would embrace more than the building 
of the camps and cantonments, and his 
title was “Officer in Charge of Canton- 
ment Construction.” For the purpose 
of rapid accomplishment of this task 
Colonel Littell was relieved from all 
extraneous duties. However, after the 
camps and cantonments had been built, 
the pressing need of other construction 
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of almost every nature upon a truly 
gigantic scale was so apparent that the 
Secretary of War imposed upon the 
efficient organization thus built up the 
duty of carrying on all construction 
work for the Army, relieving the vari- 
ous bureaus of the construction work 
which they hitherto performed as inci- 
dental to their respective duties and 
functions. 

On February 12, 1918, the name 
of the organization was changed to 
“Cantonment Division,” Quartermaster 
Corps. Subsequently, on February 19, 
1918, the division was separated from 
the Quartermaster Corps and there- 
after reported direct to the chief of 
staff. In other words, it became a 
separate bureau of the War Depart- 
ment, not attached to any of the estab- 
lished bureaus or corps. On this date 
Brigadier General Littell was relieved 
at his own request and Lieut. Col. R. 
C. Marshall, Jr., who had acted as his 
executive officer, was placed in charge 
of the division. Lieutenant Colonel 
Marshall was subsequently promoted 
to the grade of colonel, and on July 9, 
1918, to the rank of brigadier general. 

On March 13, 1918, the name of the 
division was changed to “Construction 
Division of the Army,” which title it 
still retains. By the order of this date 
the former department division was 
separated from the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General and set up as the 
Construction Division, reporting to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff in Charge of 
Operations. By the provisions of this 
order the division was given control 
over and charged with all matters in 
connection with the construction work 
of the Army in the United States, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Canal 


Zone, including the surveying and other 
necessary preliminary work on the sites 
selected, preparation of plans, procur- 
ing, inspecting and expediting of mate- 
rial, putting in place equipment of all 
sorts, construction of roads, wharves, 
sewer systems and water systems, as 
well as the maintenance of all of the 
Army’s construction projects and the 
operation of public utilities on such 
projects. In general the division re- 
ceived control over all matters con- 
nected with, or arising out of, its mani- 
fold general operations and activities. 

The office organization of the 
division includes the Engineering, 
Contracts, Administrative, Building, 
Accounting, Procurement and Mainte- 
nance and Repair Branches. Engineer- 
ing has supervision over the preparation 
of all plans and specifications for can- 
tonments and emergency construction, 
including buildings, water and sewer 
systems, roads, walks, wharves, drain- 
age, heating, lighting, power, plumbing, 
railroads, docks, factories, shops, and 
other elements entering into this con- 
struction. Contracts, as might be in- 
ferred, passes upon all contracts and 
sub-contracts before they are signed, 
renders opinions on points arising in 
connection with interpretation of such 
agreements, attends to all matters re- 
lating to surety bonds, fire insurance, 
liability insurance, and determines what 
matters in dispute shall be submitted 
to higher authority for opinion. 

The Administrative Division is con- 
cerned with all matters pertaining to 
supervising, developing and perfecting 
administration and operation in the 
Construction Division, and in coordi- 
nating the activities of the various 
branches and sections thereof. ‘This 
branch also has supervision over cleri- 
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cal records, files, mail, and messenger 
service, settles matters of office policy, 
and keeps records of all officers and 
employes of the division. In addition, 
Administration also maintains super- 
vision over coordination of labor rates 
and conditions at all construction points 
which are carried on under the Con- 
struction Division, and passes upon 
agreements in connection therewith. 
The Building Division has charge of 
the construction of all sorts in connec- 
tion with all work, executing plans pre- 
pared by the Engineering Branch, co- 
ordinating the supervision, expediting 
and completing of construction. 
Accounting is concerned with all 
financial matters pertaining to the 


Construction Division. 

The Procurement Division has su- 
pervision over the procurement, in- 
spection, expediting and delivery of all 
materials mobilized through the Con- 


struction Division for use in construc- 
tion work which it has in hand. This 
division also cooperates with the various 
committees and organizations which 
have been formed to stabilize prices and 
keep in touch with the market through- 
out the country. 

The Maintenance and Repair Divi- 
sion, as the name implies, is entrusted 
with the operation, maintenance and 
repair of permanent and temporary 
army posts, camps and cantonments 
and other places where government 
construction has been done. 

All projects under the control of the 
Construction Division are under the 
direct supervision of an officer thereof, 
who is known as the constructing quar- 
termaster. He is responsible for speed 
and economy in handling the work and 
for the results obtained. His duties are 
analogous to those of the owner’s rep- 


resentative on construction work being 
done by a contractor. The constructing 
quartermaster reports to the Construc- 
tion Division at Washington through 
an officer known as the supervising con- 
structing quartermaster, who, in turn, 
is charged with general supervision 
over several projects of similar char- 
acter. This officer also maintains close 
relations between constructing quarter- 
masters in the field and the office in 
Washington and acts in general as their 
Washington agent. 

While the limitations of this article 
preclude the possibility of giving a de- 
tailed or exhaustive study of the mech- 
anisms of operation of the Construction 
Division, a brief presentation of out- 
standing features may be made. The 
first step was the indication of its needs 
by a bureau or department. The matter 
was then passed upon by the War 
Industries Board, which, through its 
Emergency Construction Committee, 
selects and recommends a contractor to 
perform the work. The matter was 
then presented to the Secretary of War 
by the Construction Division, which 
stated the needs of the bureau, its re- 
quest, the approval of the War Indus- 
tries Board and the selection of the 
contractor and the request by the Con- 
struction Division for the needed 
allotment of funds. When the approval 
of the Secretary of War was received, 
the Construction Division entered into 
the necessary contracts, provided mate- 
rial when necessary, and thenceforth 
supervised the execution of the con- 
tract. The real obligation of perform- 
ing the work rested upon the contractor. 

The brief history of the life and ex- 
pansion of the division given above 
serves to show that its growth was co- 
extensive with the duties which were 
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imposed upon it, and that relative inde- 
pendence of action was granted the 
division only after it had become ap- 
parent that freedom of action and 
relief from interference on the part of 
any authority intermediate between the 
division and the chief of staff were es- 
sential to efficiency. The magnitude of 
the operations performed renders diffi- 
cult visualization of its true propor- 
tions. Statistics, and even the statement 
that the authorized expenditures for 
construction work carried on under 
its direction totaled approximately 
$1,200,000,000, afford but colorless and 
inadequate conceptions of work done 
on a scale that staggers the imagina- 
tion. The Panama Canal cost $375.- 
000,000 and took ten years to construct. 
This enormous sum of $1,200,000,000 
was expended by the Construction 


Division in less than eighteen months, 


for undertakings ranging from the 
building of rough wooden cantonments 
and camps to the most modern form of 
steel and concrete corstruction, and 
from the simple types of building re- 
quired for the training camp to the 
erection of complicated industrial plants 
for the manufacture of explosives and 
material for chemical warfare. In gen- 
eral, and so far as the construction 
work which it accomplished can be 
divided into groups, it may be said that 
its work consisted in the building of: 

(a) Camps and cantonments. 

(b) Hospitals. 

(c) Storage projects and terminals. 

(d) Industrial plants. 

Some of the work which it did can- 
not fall within any one of these classi- 
fications, but the bulk of the building 
which was done is more or less nearly 
related to some one of them. 

The first emergency was the neces- 


sity of building the sixteen National 
Army cantonments and the sixteen 
National Guard camps for the training 
of the draft army and the Federalized 
National Guard. This task was im- 
posed upon Colonel Littell’s organiza- 
tion when he was first assigned to duty 
as Officer in Charge of Cantonment 
Construction. The Selective Service 
Act was not passed until May 18, 1917, 
and until this approval was received it 
was impossible to make intelligent plans 
for the accommodation of the forces 
provided for by this act. Not even the 
sites for the camps were selected before 
this date. Immediately after the pas- 
sage of the Selective Service Act, how- 
ever, boards of officers were appointed 
by departmental commanders to select 
suitable areas for cantonments for the 
training of the new army. These boards 
traveled all over) the country, exam- 
ined numerous possible sites, and made 
selections. The Cantonment Division 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
final selection, which was made by the 
War Department based on the recom- 
mendations of the several boards. From 
the construction standpoint, a number 
of the sites chosen were exceedingly 
poor. The work of the selection was 
not completed until July 2, 1917, when 
the authority for the last one of them 
was received by the Cantonment Divi- 
sion. In the meantime, the task of 
organizing the personnel of the divi- 
sion, the selection of men qualified for 
duty in Washington and in the field, 
the determination of the manner in 
which the work of construction was to 
be accomplished, the adoption of gen- 
eral plans, were performed by the or- 
ganization of General Littell. Starting 
with a nucleus of two officers and a 
handful of clerks, he invoked the as- 
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sistance of the Emergency Construction 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, an organization composed of 
men of long experience and wide ac- 
quaintance in the construction field. 
Men were desired and obtained whose 
knowledge of construction work on a 
large scale was not only theoretical 
but practical. Their previous military 
training and knowledge of army meth- 
ods of accounting were secondary. 
Their ability to handle men on con- 
struction work and their appreciation 
of the value of time were primary 
requisites. The country was combed 
for engineers and builders of national 
reputation, with the result that a num- 
ber of such men accepted commissions. 

In the meantime, in conjunction with 
the Emergency Construction Commit- 
tee, a plan was drawn up for the actual 
conduct of construction operations. 
Urgent necessity demanded building on 
a huge scale with maximum speed pos- 
sible. Use had to be made of every 
existing facility and organization that 
could be utilized to promote successful 
completion of the work. It was obvi- 
ously out of the question to attempt to 
build up a government organization 
analogous to construction companies 
which could undertake the work of 
accommodating more than one million 
men in a time count of a little over 
sixty days. The solution lay in the 
adaptation to the work of the large 
commercial construction organizations 
of the country. 

The ordinary methods of procedure 
were generally known, and each one 
was carefully considered by those in 
charge of the work and by the Emer- 
gency Construction Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. The 
latter was one of the subcommittees of 


that council designed to aid in the con- 
struction work incident to our prepa- 
rations for the war. The necessity 
obviously was for a form of contract 
combining protection to both the Gov- 
ernment and to the contractor, but 
which had extreme flexibility, capacity 
for adjustment to the abnormal condi- 
tions of the labor and material markets 
produced by war conditions, and which 
secured the utmost speed in actual 
construction work. 

The lump-sum contract was, some 
years ago, almost universally employed, 
and for it many advantages were 
claimed. Given ideal conditions, stable 
material and labor markets, a clear 
conception of the construction desired, 
abundant time for the preparation of 
plans and specifications and capable 
bidders, this form of contract may work 
well. Under war conditions, however, 
such a form of contract was utterly 
impracticable. Barracks and quarters 
had to be designed to accommodate 
tactical units whose organization was 
changed and expanded materially after 
our entrance into the war. New types 
of buildings for special uses were made 
necessary for new hitherto non-exist- 
ents in our Army and organized for 
special functions in modern warfare. 
As construction progressed, many such 
variations and all sorts of enlargements 
were found to be essential. In no case, 
when building was started, was the 
completed project clearly delineated or 
thoroughly fixed in the mind of anyone 
concerned. 

A defect of the lump-sum contract 
is that nothing can be done until the 
drawings and specifications are com- 
plete, bids taken and examined, and the 
contract awarded. Such a contract is 
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inflexible in its very nature. With no 
clear concept of the completed project, 
it is inevitable that important changes, 
enlargements and additions must be 
provided for during the progress of 
the work, involving daily administra- 
tion, inconvenience and expense, with 
inevitable lack of equity and consequent 
dissatisfaction on the part of one or 
both of the contracting parties. 

Moreover, in unstable material and 
labor markets, the bidder, in order to 
protect himself, must place his figures 
high enough to provide for possible 
fluctuation. This involves a speculative 
figure unfair to the owner and con- 
tractor alike, It is a gamble, pure and 
simple. The contractor may be reim- 
bursed to an extent greater than is 
warranted, or by an appreciable rise in 
the market he may not be reimbursed 
at all and may actually be driven to the 
verge of bankruptcy. For the purposes 
of the Government, therefore, a lump- 
sum contract was unanimously dis- 
carded both by those in authority in the 
Construction Division and by the 
Emergency Construction Committee of 
the Council of National Defense. 

The same objections are inherent to 
a variation of the lump-sum contract in 
general use, namely, the lump-sum con- 
tract to cover the cost of the project 
so far as it can be foreseen, with a cost- 
plus provision for such changes and 
expansions as may be ordered later. 

Another form of contract, admirable 
under certain conditions, but not 
adapted to the use of the Government 
during the war, is what may be termed 
the unit price form of contract. By this 
agreement a fixed price is set upon for 
construction units, as, for example, per 
thousand bricks in a wall or per yard 
of concrete in place. An estimate, un- 


less it be speculative, must be based on 
an approximately accurate knowledge 
of the number of units to be completed, 
and conditions under which the con- 
struction must proceed. Obviously, the 
volume of work has much to do with 
the figuring of the estimates. Many of 
the objections inherent to the lump-sum 
contract may also be found in this 
method. 

The agency form of contract is well 
known. Its advantages and objections 
offset each other. For undertakings of 
peculiar character, of great magnitude, 
in conditions where the utmost mutual 
trust and confidence can exist between 
principal and agent, it may work ad- 
mirably. Under ordinary conditions, 
however, it is hazardous and its use 
has never become a_ well-established 
practice in business. 

The covenant which finally was 
adopted for the building of the camps 
and cantonments is known as the 
emergency form of contract. In popu- 
lar diction, it is called a cost-plus con- 
tract, but, strictly speaking, it is merely 
a modified form of the cost-plus idea. 
The advantages of this type of agree- 
ment are well recognized, and this ar- 
rangement for the performance of 
construction work has been steadily 
growing in favor. It is equally flexible 
for large and small projects and adjusts 
itself automatically to variations in 
plan involving either expansions or 
curtailments of the original estimates. 
It is little affected by unstable market 
conditions. Work to be performed 
under the cost-plus principle can begin 
immediately the contract is entered into, 
and the planning of the work may pro- 
ceed simultaneously with the actual 
construction. The disadvantages urged 
against it are that this form of inden- 
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ture requires the utmost vigilance on 
the part of the owner and a painstaking 
and accurate check upon all construc- 
tion costs. That it encourages extrava- 
gance ca the part of the contractor and 
the existence of temptation to increase 
the cost, thus securing increased com- 
pensation, may also be raised as 
objections. 

In the contract finally adopted, while 
the cost-plus principle governed, there 
were, however, a number of variations 
from the usual type. The possibilities 
presented were cost plus a fixed per- 
centage; cost plus a flat amount; cost 
plus a sliding scale of percentages of 
profit, the percentage decreasing as the 
cost increases ; or cost plus such a slid- 
ing scale with an upset price fixed, 
beyond which the contractor can receive 
no compensation, no matter what the 
cost of the job. The last named of 
these forms was the one actually 
adopted by the Construction Division 
with the advice of the Committee on 
Emergency Construction. As an illus- 
tration of its application, if the cost of 
the work were under $100,000, the con- 
tractor’s fee would be 10 per cent; if 
over $100,000 and under $125,000, the 
fee would be 9 per cent; if over 
$125,000 and under $250,000, 8 per 
cent; if over $250,000 and under 
$266,666.67, the contractor would re- 
ceive $20,000, and so on down. Should 
the cost be over $3,500,000, however, 
it was provided that the firm perform- 
ing the work would be paid 6 per cent. 
A special provision was inserted into 
the contract that the total fee to the 
contractor should in no event exceed 
the sum of $250,000. These figures 
were inserted in the original contracts 
for the construction of the National 
Army cantonments where the cost had 


been estimated to amount to about 
$6,000,000 each. Based upon such fig- 
ures, the contractors’ fees would have 
been about 4 per cent of the total cost 
of each project. As a matter of fact, 
due to alterations, enlargements and 
changes in plans, the cost in every case 
reached sums considerably in excess 
of what had been anticipated. The 
$250,000 fee, however, remained the 
maximum possible. It will be observed 
that, based upon a foundation of per- 
centages, the contractor, comparatively 
early in the building program, passed 
the point where all of the fee which 
could ever come to him had accrued. 
In other words, after this point had 
been passed, no matter whether or not 
the work cost a million dollars more, 
his fee was not increased by a single 
penny. Consequently, it was to his ad- 
vantage, both for the sake of his repu- 
tation and in order to cut down his 
own overhead expenses, to finish up 
the job as speedily and economically 
as possible. 

This principle has been followed 
with all the emergency construction 
work done by the Construction Divi- 
sion. The upset fee, of course, was 
proportionate to variations in amount 
of work done, but in all jobs of mag- 
nitude it has remained constant at 
$250,000, with the exception of one 
instance where, by special arrangement, 
it was made larger for an undertaking 
costing between $25,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000. If, on the other hand, it were 
anticipated that the project would not 
cost more than a million dollars, the 
fixed sum, which could not be exceeded 
and was the maximum fee which the 
contractor could get, was made corre- 
spondingly smaller. The effort was 
constantly made to check any possible 
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tendency toward extravagance or pro- 
longing the job, in order that the fee 
might be correspondingly enhanced. It 
is only just to the contractor to state 
that this tendency, the existence of 
which was quite widely asserted by un- 
informed critics of the War Depart- 
ment, never existed in fact. None the 
less, the insertion of the upset fee, 
judiciously calculated to correspond 
with the probable cost of the work, was 
a safeguard the moral effect of which 
is hard to overestimate. If any such 
tendency had existed, this provision 
would have effectually operated as a 
check, since it would have rendered 
such a course of action quite as unde- 
sirable from the contractor’s stand- 
point as from that of the Government. 
It was in itself an effectual answer to 
the charges made by ill-advised and 
gratuitous critics of the War Depart- 
ment’s management of construction 
work. 

The drawing up of plans for the 
work was made by an engineering force 
which was early summoned to Wash- 
ington. This staff consisted of archi- 
tects, draftsmen, engineers and town 
planners, who evolved a set of typical 
plans, where were to be adapted by the 
construction men in the field to topo- 
graphical conditions and the layout of 
the proposed military city. They formed 
merely a guide, and were subject to 
such changes as natural conditions 
might impose. With the exception of 
one or two instances, these controlling 
designs were invariably altered, al- 
though their underlying idea served as 
a model for the builders in the con- 
struction of all camps. 

The selection of contractors was 
based on the recommendations of the 
Emergency Construction Committee 


after this agency had completed a care- 
ful survey of the contracting firms of 
the country and had digested all in- 
formation furnished on invitation. The 
firms selected were those which from 
past experience and record of accom- 
plishment were deemed most capable 
of conducting the work. As soon as the 
sites had been chosen and the Secretary 
of War had approved the selection of 
contractors, these firms were directed 
to get their forces upon the ground. 
As has been said, the representative of 
the Construction Division was the con- 
structing quartermaster sent from the 
Washington office charged with entire 
responsibility for the work. His or- 
ganization consisted of a number of 
commissioned assistants, a suitable 
clerical force and an auditing organiza- 
tion whose purpose was to check all 
expenditures by the contractor, to check 
all invoices of materials received, and 
to make a careful inspection of work- 
ing time and payment to workmen. 

In the meantime, a purchasing or- 
ganization had been built up in Wash- 
ington. Men, experienced in the pur- 
chasing of the various materials 
entering into the structures to be built, 
were recruited from the country’s large 
construction organizations. In addition, 
the country was combed for lumber and 
pipe, nails and roofing paper and all 
of the innumerable items which go into 
construction work done upon a large 
scale. Materials began to roll into the 
camps almost as soon as notice of the 
selection of the sites was received. The 
building supplies were billed to the 
contractor on the ground, the invoices 
were checked and audited by the or- 
ganization, payments were made and 
arrangements were perfected whereby 
the constructing quartermaster could 
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reimburse, usually within twenty-four 
hours, the contractor for his expendi- 
tures. The organization was not rigid 
but could be adapted to almost any 
sized undertaking. The Government 
was properly protected, and at the 
same time advantage was taken of 
civilian organizations which had been 
built up and brought to a high degree 
of excellence through years of experi- 
ence and a long history of accom- 
plishment. 

It is a matter of record now that the 
camps were completed on time and that 
the mobilization of the conscripted 
army was not delayed by reason of 
failure of accommodations to receive 
the men as they were called out. This 
task was frankly considered impossi- 
ble when it was originally delegated to 
Colonel Littell, and predictions were 
freely made that the camps could not 
be ready for the troops. That these 
predictions were false, and the fact that 
the camps were ready, was the result of 
intelligent planning and unceasing work 
one the part of the Washington or- 
ganization, which was supported by the 
most devoted attention to “the job,” 
coupled with good judgment and quali- 
ties of leadership on the part of the 
men in the field. Too high praise can- 
not be accorded to the constructing 
quartermasters, the Government’s rep- 
resentatives in the field, who were 
directly responsible for the success or 
failure of the respective projects with 
which they were charged. They were 
men without training or experience in 
army methods. Their assignment to 
duty followed immediately upon re- 
ceipt of their commissions, and they 
were literally thrust into the wilderness 
with a bundle of blueprints, a check 
book and a symbol number with in- 


structions to have accommodations for 
40,000 men and 15,000 animals ready 
in sixty days. The successful accom- 
plishment of their tasks is a monu- 
ment to the adaptability, ingenuity and 
dogged persistence of the American 
business men. 

The nature of the cantonments is too 
well known to require description in 
this article. They were built of wood 
for two reasons: First, wood was avail- 
able; and, second, wood was cheap. 
There was no other material which 
could have been procured in sufficient 
quantities or with sufficient dispatch to 
accomplish construction of such mag- 
nitude within the same time. The 
barracks were two-story and were de- 
signed to accommodate 200, 150 or 66 
men. The 66-men type was finally 
adopted as the one best suited to the 
needs of the Army, four of them being 
used for a 250-men company. The 
question of water supply and storage 
was one which was studied with the 
utmost care, and to which the best en- 
ergies of the division were devoted. 
That this problem was _ successfully 
solved in each case is attested by the 
fact that there has been no outbreak of 
disease attributable to a water supply. 
In fact, the appearance of water-borne 
diseases at the cantonments has been of 
such rare occurrence as to be negligible, 
and practically every case reported has 
been traced to a source unconnected 
with the camp water supply. It was 
impossible to secure sufficient iron pipe 
to meet the requirements of the water 
supplies of the camps and consequently 
wood stave pipe was used. This ex- 
pedient, on the whole, 
successful results. 

In four of the cantonments, central 
steam heating plants were installed, 
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which have been operated fairly eco- 
nomically. The whole work of heating 
the camps and cantonments has cost 
about $10 per man. In the other camps, 
cannon stoves and room heaters were 
used. Although the winter of 1917-18 
was one of unparalleled severity in 
every section of the country, there was 
no hardship suffered by the men on 
account of insufficient or inadequate 
heating facilities at any of the camps. 

After the camps and cantonments 
had been completed, the same method 
of operation was adopted for the 
numerous other projects which the 
division was then called upon to under- 
take. These tasks increased in number 
progressively as the war went on, and 
construction work of every kind and 
character, for every department of the 
Army, was carried out by the Con- 
struction Division. It built warehouses 
and port storage facilities for the 
Director of Storage, hospitals for the 
Surgeon General, flying fields and 
warehouses for the Division of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics, proving grounds and 
industrial plants for the Ordnance 
Department and Chemical Warfare 
Service, special training camps, special 
repair shops for the Motor Transport 
Service, special training camps for the 
Quartermaster, Engineer, Ordnance and 
line troops. 

On the day that the armistice was 
signed there were 535 construction 
operations going on at 442 different 
and widely separated locations. Work 
was in progress or had been completed 
in every state in the Union save one. 
The force of workmen employed in the 
field alone numbered more than 200,- 
000 men; the number of officers en- 
gaged on construction work and opera- 
tion of utilities was 1,487; the number 
of civilian employes of the Govern- 


ment similarly engaged was 12,355, of 
whom 10,000 were engaged on jobs 
and 2,355 employed in the administra- 
tive organization in Washington, which 
superintended, coordinated and admin- 
istered the work. The maintenance 
and operation of finished projects, the 
care of public utilities, including the 
water supplies, sewerage systems, 
lights, etc., required a personnel of 
16,559 enlisted men. 

On many projects transportation and 
living facilities were utterly lacking 
and required the building of roads and 
railroads and the providing of living 
accommodations for the workmen be- 
fore the actual construction could start. 
In other cases not only did this condi- 
tion hold, but it was even necessary to 
clear out forest trees before these sites 
could be used. 

The housing accommodations com- 
prised 40 large camps and several hun- 
dred minor projects, providing accom- 
modations for about 2,250,000 men. 
In connection with the large camps and 
the smaller projects as well, in addition 
to the actual housing, there were pro- 
vided the necessary supplementary 
buildings and utilities. In the case of 
the major camps practically a com- 
plete city was built, including roads, 
electric lights, water supply, sewers, 
sleeping quarters, mess halls, lava- 
tories, theaters, post-offices, store build- 
ings, telephone and telegraph offices, 
power houses, laundries, storage build- 
ings, hospitals, stables, garages and ice 
plants. 

Even after construction is completed 
and the project put in use, the duties 
of the Construction Division are by no 
means finished. Indeed, the operating 
problem begins before the construction 
work ends, as the housing of troops 
commenced, for example, before the 
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camps were finished. Some agency 
must be set up for a wide range of 
tasks, such as keeping the streets and 
roads in repair, operating and main- 
taining the water and sewerage sys- 
tems, electric light and power system, 
ice and refrigeration plants, heating 
plants, and making repairs and minor 
alterations to the thousands of build- 
ings. These are the functions of the 
Operations and Maintenance Branch 
(officially known since September, 
1918, as the Maintenance and Repair 
Division) of the Construction Division. 
This branch is charged with such 
duties at military posts, camps, canton- 
ments, hospitals, terminals, depots and 
other establishments coming within the 
jurisdiction of the War Department. 

During 1917 and the early part of 
1918, when the Construction Division 
(or Cantonment Division, as it was 
then called) was a part of the office 
of the Quartermaster General, the field 
forces engaged in operation and main- 
tenance were under the jurisdiction of 
the local camp quartermasters. These 
officers were naturally picked for the 
better known duties of quartermaster— 
subsistence, supply, transportation, 
pay, etc—and their hands were fully 
occupied with such duties. Naturally 
their experience with operation and 
maintenance on army reservations was 
one the small-post peace-time basis, 
where the big-cantonment war-time 
problems never arose. Therefore, the 
first utilities officers placed in imme- 
diate charge of cantonment operation 
and maintenance labored under truly 
enormous handicaps. There were: (1) 
A deficiency of enlisted personnel, (2) 
a lack of local appreciation, higher up, 
of the number of men and the amounts 
of material demanded by the situation, 
(3) the slowness in the forming in 


Washington of a centralized operation 
and maintenance bureau to give ade- 
quate help to the local forces. The 
severe winter of 1917-18 still further 
added to the burdens of the field forces, 
and, in the northern cantonments, at 
least, the camps were kept running 
only by long hours of arduous duty on 
the part of officers and men. It is need- 
less here to do more than mention the 
indefinite and apparently overlapping 
jurisdictions, during this period, of 
camp quartermaster, camp surgeon, 
sanitary corps representatives, in rela- 
tion to the utilities officers who had 
to deal also with representatives from 
numerous offices in Washington. 

It was not until the Cantonment 
Division emerged from under the wing 
of the Quartermaster General’s office 
that proper development of the oper- 
ating division was possible. Then the 
local utilities forces were dissociated 
from the local quartermasters and 
made directly responsible to the com- 
manding general of the camp and to 
the division now called the Construc- 
tion Division, which supervised the 
work and the funds required therefor. 

It was in May, 1918, that utility oper- 
ations received their first impetus 
toward adequate expansion. However, 
the Army Deficiency Bill of March, 
1918, provided no funds for better- 
ments, and the expansion program was 
correspondingly restricted. With the 
beginning of the new fiscal year, July 
1, adequate authorization came for in- 
creased personnel and for needed 
funds. Especially in view of shortages 
of men and material, much credit is 
due those who sought to bring methods 
successful in similar civilian undertak- 
ings to the aid of the large army 
camps. 

By the end of 1918 there were under 
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the jurisdiction of the Maintenance and 
Repair Division the roads, buildings 
and public utilities in 46 camps and 
cantonments, 51 hospitals, 66 border 
stations, 25 supply depots and termi- 
nals, and 271 regular military posts. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, the funds for its use amount to 
$62,400,000. 

It had as a field force, concerned 
with the actual operation of its func- 
tions at all of these points, 452 com- 
missioned officers and 16,559 enlisted 
The Maintenance and Repair 
personnel in the Washington office 
consisted on that date of 20 commis- 
sioned officers and 126 civilians, of 
whom about 90 have been engaged in 
work for the entire Construction Divi- 
sion in the blueprinting and photostat 
rooms. 

The organization of the Mainte- 
nance and Repair Division is similar to 
the general scheme of the Construc- 
tion Division of the Army in that it 
follows, so far as practicable, the prece- 
dents indicated by civilian experience 
on a large scale. The division is com- 
posed of a series of seven branches 
or sections: (1) Personnel, (2) service, 
(3) statistics, (4) building repair, (5) 
fire protection, (6) light, heat, power 
and refrigeration, (7) water and 
sewers. 

To keep in touch with these matters 
at so many posts and locations requires 
an efficient and complete central organ- 
ization. At the same time, such a 
bureau should not be so highly organ- 
ized as to impede its own work. The 
Washington office, in order to maintain 
intelligent supervision of these utilities 
scattered all over the United States, 
must be kept advised as to what is 
going on as well as to what are the 
actual needs. Utilities officers looked 


men. 


to Washington for prompt authoriza- 
tion of funds for repairs and exten- 
sions, for advice on matter of policy, 
and for information on countless points 
which arose. 

There were two methods by which 
the central office acquired information. 
One was by reports of inspectors, and 
the other was through the study of 
the reports of the utilities officers 
themselves. A utilities officer is busy 
and has little time for the preparation 
of reports. Accordingly, only monthly 
statements, containing information in 
the most concise and brief forms, were 
required. These reports were usually 
headed by a summary outlining matter 
of particular importance, giving recom- 
mendations as to needs, etc. 

When a report was received from a 
camp or other location, it did not fol- 
low the commonly supposed fate of 
such government documents, that of 
being filed away in archives without 
other than a hasty examination. It 
was carefully studied for two purposes : 
(1) To find out what had occurred dur- 
ing the previous month at the job, 
and (2) to analyze the proposition from 
the viewpoint of efficient and economi- 
cal operation. The report was scruti- 
nized by the chiefs of sections or 
branches, who attached memoranda 
with any comments or remarks. The 
officer in charge of the Maintenance 
and Repair Division then studied the 
questions of policy, conditions requir- 
ing correction were noted, and com- 
munications with instructions were pre- 
pared through aid of the memoranda 
attached by the section chiefs, and sent 
to the local or camp utilities officer. 

At each completed project in charge 
of the operating force was stationed an 
officer, selected because of his achieve- 
ments in civil life, who held a position 
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comparable to that of a “city manager,” 
but with detailed responsibilities and 
duties far transcending those of such 
an official. Indeed, he was a composite 
of city manager, city engineer, fire mar- 
shal, street and building inspectors, 
manager of municipal water-works and 
sewers and telephone and electric-sup- 
ply companies and cold storage. 

The local organization was military 
in its character, and was worked out 
with a view to obtaining the greatest 
efficiency and the best results with a 
minimum of personnel and expense. A 
major was usually placed in charge 
of highly important work, and had as 
assistants a number of commissioned 
officers of lower grade. For operative 
and clerical assistants there was pro- 
vided a detachment of enlisted men, 
varying in strength from 300 to 800 in 
various camps and cantonments. 

Upon our entry into hostilities, the 
imagination of the average man 
grasped at once some conception of the 
extent of building necessary to house 
the hundreds of thousands of potential 
soldiers. Early in 1917, current period- 
icals were prolific in photographs of 
newly built barracks. Citizens visited 
the camps and came away with mental 
pictures of long rows of wooden struc- 
tures in which the soldiers lived. This 
all led to the country at large having 
a fairly definite impression of the Con- 
struction Division’s work in building 
cantonments and camps. The fact was 
never known or appreciated, however, 
that such work was dwarfed by the 
activities of the division in contruct- 
ing shelter for auxiliary plants and 
services. 

Such projects included army bases, 
interior posts, expeditionary depots, 
warehouses, terminal piers, wharves 
and docks, which were constructed 


along the most’ modern lines on a 
hitherto unparalleled scale. The areas 
total 27,502,300 square feet of ware- 
houses and pier sheds, and 2,176,000 
square feet of open sheds, giving a 
grand total of substantially 30,000,000 
square feet, or 690 acres of storage 
space in the United States. A concep- 
tion of the meaning of these figures is 
assisted by the realization that they 
would equal a building 70 feet wide 
and 80 miles long, or the distance from 
New York to Philadelphia. Most of 
the warehouses were of reinforced con- 
crete. These figures do not include mis- 
cellaneous warehouses or magazines, 
or those at camps, or used exclusively 
by the Ordnance Department. Adja- 
cent to the terminal piers and docks 
there are completed or well advanced at 
the present time, 39,000 linear feet of 
wharves (equivalent to 7.4 miles) for 
loading ships. This wharfage provides 
generally for channels with a depth of 
35 feet at low tide, and is sufficient to 
berth 65 ships at one time on the 
basis of 600 feet in length of wharf 
per ship. 

There have been built about 1,844 
miles of railroads, exclusive of local 
trestles, etc., and about 1,061 miles of 
roads, of which a large percentage was 
of concrete. 

The hospital section has built or 
reconstructed buildfngs to accommo- 
date 121,000 patients, and in addition 
has provided quarters for about 12,000 
nurses, 24,000 enlisted personnel, and 
4,000 doctors. As in the case of camps, 
on many hospital projects it was neces- 
sary to install all utilities, such as 
sewers, water, gas, electricity, roads 
and railroads. To picture the extent 
of hospital construction, it may be said 
that, if all these army hospital capaci- 
ties were consolidated, there would 
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result a population about equal to that 
of Worcester, Spokane or Memphis. 

For the Ordnance Department alone 
there have been built more than 7,933,- 
000 square feet (181 acres) of indus- 
trial and storage buidings, about 7,000 
linear feet of docks, and about 3,250,- 
000 square feet of magazines. The work 
for the Ordnance Department and the 
Chemical Warfare Service caused an 
expenditure of about $150,000,000 for 
proving grounds, ammunition depots, 
additional arsenal buildings, ammuni- 
tion assembly plants, chemical manu- 
facturing plants and gas arsenals. 

The largest artillery proving ground 
at Aberdeen, Md., contains about 
38,000 acres and has cost about $15,- 
000,000. There were six (?) such prov- 
ing grounds used to test all types of 
guns, from trench mortars to railway 
mounts and the 16-inch coast-defense 
guns, as well as for testing ammunition 
of all kinds, including the various types 
of gas shell. They are provided with 
steel and brick machine shops equipped 
with electrically driven machinery, in- 
cluding overhead cranes, etc., for 
assembling and repairing artillery. 

The largest ammunition storage 
depot, at Raritan, N. J., contains over 
90 fire-resisting magazines, has a stor- 
age capacity sufficient for nearly $400,- 
000,000 worth of explosives, and cost 
about $12,000,000. Most of these 
depots, seven of which were con- 
structed, are provided with extensive 
dock facilities and from 20 to 30 miles 
of railroad side track. 

Various fire-resisting buildings of 
steel, brick, reinforced concrete and 
hollow tile, together with miscellane- 
ous machinery, were built at nine of the 
permanent government arsenals, which 
are scattered from the Atlantic coast 
to California and Texas. There was 


no uniformity in the requirements of 
this permanent arsenal construction, 
but in several cases it amounted to a 
considerable sum of money. At Water- 
vliet, for example, there was needed a 
steel and concrete machine shop about 
250 feet by 600 feet in plan, and other 
buildings of like character, which 
added about 4,000 employes to the 
manufacturing force at that point. 
Nine plants were built for assembling 
ammunition, etc., which included shell- 
loading plants for fixed ammunition, 
bag-filling plants for loose ammunition, 
two cartridge factories, one establish- 
ment for loading aerial bombs and one 
for manufacturing incendiary bullets. 
Several of these installations cover 3 or 
4 square miles, with 300 to 500 separate 
buildings in one plant, and 30 to 40 
miles of side tracks, besides power sta- 
tion, machinery, and equipment of all 


kinds. Much of this machinery, and to 
a large extent the operating buildings 
themselves, have had to be designed 
especially for their purpose. 


Twenty chemical manufacturing 
plants, with their buildings, facilities, 
and equipment, for the manufacture of 
T. N. T., picric acid, tetryl, toluol, sul- 
phuric acid, phosphorus, mustard gas, 
tear gas, sodium cyanide, and liquid 
nitrogen, were built. These plants cost 
from $1,000,000 to $13,000,000 each, 
and in most cases included housing 
facilities for the operating forces, as 
the plants were necessarily isolated. 

The Edgewood Arsenal at Edge- 
wood, Md., includes a plant for produc- 
ing chlorine and other gases, many 
times larger than any other in the 
world, an extensive gas-shell filling 
plant, fire-resisting barracks, two hos- 
pitals, a 600-foot dam and reservoirs, 
and a 20,000-K. W. power station, cost- 
ing in all about $25,000,000. 
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Various factories or factory addi- 
tions were built for the manufacture of 
Liberty motors, tank tractors, auto- 
matic pistols, etc., as well as numerous 
laboratories and experimental stations. 

The work of the Construction Divi- 
sion, summed up briefly, has covered 
such diversified projects as camps, can- 
tonments, wharves, docks, forts, arse- 
nals, great port terminals, reserve stor- 
age warehouses, hospitals of all sizes 
and descriptions, aviation fields, prov- 
ing grounds, embarkation camps, engi- 
neer camps, gunnery schools, housing, 
lighters, power plants, factories, addi- 
tions to manufacturing plants, muni- 
tions plants, and special new plants, for 
the production of nitrates, phosphorous, 
T. N. T., and miscellaneous acids, gases 
and explosives. 

The limits of this article do not per- 
mit of a detailed discussion of the char- 
acter of the work done, nor narration 
of incidents connected with its execu- 
tion. While it has only been possible 
to touch upon salient features, enough 
has been told to show that it was neces- 
sary to consolidate all construction 
work under one head and to give the 
department to which it was entrusted 
the greatest possible latitude and free- 
dom from interference or restraint on 
the part of other bureaus or depart- 
ments. Although the Construction Divi- 
sion carried on building projects for 
every other staff corps in the Army, 
there was remarkably little friction be- 
tween it and the agency for which it 
was conducting operations. In general 
the bureau involved drew up rough 
plans or indicated the nature and neces- 
sity for the kind of buildings which 
were desired. Detailed plans and esti- 
mates were drawn up in the office 
of the Construction Division and ap- 
proved by the bureau in question. 


Authority for the expenditure of the 
funds involved was then requested from 
the Secretary of War, the contractor 
was selected and approved, and con- 
struction work started immediately. 

Failure in the great task delegated to 
the Construction Division of the Army 
was freely predicted, but the seemingly 
impossible was effectually and economi- 
cally accomplished. No greater tribute 
can be paid those whose ability, untir- 
ing energy and unselfish devotion were 
directly responsible for the successful 
performance of this colossal task, than 
to say that they were not found want- 
ing in the supreme undertaking to 
which the nation had dedicated itself 
The first draft troops were mobilized 
and went into buildings fully equipped 
with all modern sanitary devices, 
served with sewer and water connec- 
tions, electrically lighted and guarded 
by a complete modern fire protection 
system, situated on land which sixty 
days before were forest or growing 
crops. Not only this, but there were in 
operation shops fully equipped with 
the necessary tools and an adequat: 
personnel to care for maintenance and 
repair. The division has uniformly 
managed the multitude of military 
establishments built by them in a fash- 
ion calculated to inspire improvement 
in existing methods of doing work 
along more or less parallel lines in civil 
life. 

The work of the Construction Divi- 
sion in magnitude, speed of accomplish- 
ment, number of men involved and 
workmen employed dwarfs any con- 
struction project the world has ever 
known. It is all the more wonderful 
and amazing when it is considered that, 
at the time of its accomplishment, ex- 
ecutives and workmen who might ordi- 
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narily be used were diverted to the 
armies of the world, or to industries 
engaged in war work. The great effi- 
ciency of the division is, in a large 
measure, due to its having secured the 
services of so many highly experienced 
and successful men of affairs, whose 
advice has been freely sought and as 
freely given. 

To have in the army organization 


a division, functioning in peace time for 
the purposes of construction and for 
operation and maintenance in a man- 
ner which at one and the same time 
insures high efficiency and reduces 
army expenditures, and which, in case 
of emergency, is capable of expanding 
in a minimum of time to a war footing, 
is a decided asset to the system of na- 
tional defense. 








History Does Not Change 
DOUGHBOY’S PART IN WINNING WAR 


Who won the war? 

“As an artilleryman I will not be 
adjudged partial when I say, “The 
doughboy won the war,’” said Major 
Granville Fortescue, U. S. A., when he 
lectured on the Argonne Forest battle 
before members of the National Geo- 
graphic Society yesterday afternoon 
and last evening. 

“Marching into the jaws of death, 
regardless of machine guns and shell- 
fire, and defying barrages, the Ameri- 
can doughboy, in that Argonne For- 
est battle, seemed to have no concep- 
tion of fear,” the speaker continued.— 
Washington Post, April 5, 1919. 


The fraternal feeling between the 
Infantry and the Artillery has been 
strengthened by this war. Let it go 
on. The Artillery knows how the In- 
fantry fights and the Infantry knows 
how the Artillery helps in preparing 
and finishing the job. 


® 
Good Form 


In Great Britain officers who have 
been demobilized are receiving from 
the Army Council a letter bearing the 
signature of the Secretary, informing 
them that they are “disembodied,” and 
adding, “I am also to take this oppor- 
tunity of conveying the thanks of the 
Army Council for your services to the 
country during the late war, and for 
the excellent work you have done.” 

The English paper which quotes this 
says that it is a compliment from offi- 
cial quarters quite unexpected, and the 
more acceptable, therefore, on that 
account. 

It is only a matter of form, but good 
form is worth emulating, and such a 
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letter would, in the U. S. Army, miti- 
gate the asperity of the statement that 
a man has been discharged for the con- 
venience of the Government. 


® 
Propaganda 

After all, earnest effort will produce 
results, and in this broad land of ours 
people are beginning to realize some- 
thing of our obligations to the U. S. 
M. C. One earnest woman in the West 
has lately written to Washington urging 
that all the Marines who are still alive 
(there can be only a few of them) should 
be at once appointed officers. It is the 
very least that America can do for 
them, not as a reward—it would be 
impossible to give a commensurate one 
—but as a recognition of the fact that 
a great many people think that the 
Marines won the war and thereby saved 
France. 

Lincoln it was who said: “You can 
fool all of the people some of the time, 
and some of the people all of the time, 
but not all of the people all of the time.” 

® 
A Suggestion to Others 

This is the way the 13th U. S. Infan- 

try newspaper, The Jolly Snorter, 


helped the Infantry Association in the 
issue of April 23, 1919. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


Every infantry officer and every 
company library should subscribe for 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, the only old 
infantry publication, and with an ex- 
cellent reputation. The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL is one of the few military 
publications which survived the war, 
and although it has done this, it needs 
the support of subscribers more than 
ever. It is full of excellent data of all 
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kinds, publishing valuable essays by 
specialists of infantry, and did a most 
creditable service during the war by 
printing a course of training for the 
soldier which has seldom been bettered. 
Officers and men alike can find matters 
of great value to them between the cov- 
ers of this excellent journal and many 
keep a file for reference. Subscription 
to the INFANTRY JOURNAL entitles an 
officer to membership in the United 
States Infantry Association, to which 
every officer should belong. The Jour- 
NAL is one go-getting publication for 
the Infantry and stands up for that 
branch of the service at all times, while 
pointing out flaws here and there, al- 
ways striving to bring the doughboy to 
the front. The subscription for one 
year is $3. The Thirteenth ought to be 
a 100 per cent organization in this af- 
fair, and every company should sub- 
scribe out of the company fund, as it 
will be money spent for the good of the 
company, and a file of the JouRNALs, 
kept where the men can read them, will 
increase the efficiency of any outfit. 
Everything is covered in the paper from 
a good set of company orders to plans 
for a campaign, and all queries are 
promptly answered. Send your money 
today to the United States Infantry 
Association, Washington, D. C., and it 
will bring forth fruit. This fine publi- 
cation deserves the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the regiment. 

Subscribe now for the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, 


® 
How to Put it Over 


The phraseology of the advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Morning 
Post, inviting men to join the colors, is 
very different from that formerly 
adopted. A copy of an old recruiting 
poster issued in behalf of the 6th Regi- 
ment (now the 2d Battalion Welsh 
Regiment) announced that the regiment 
was commanded by General Cuyler, “an 
officer to whose distinguished merit no 
language can do justice.” After setting 
out the advantages to be gained from 
joining the 69th Foot, the poster ends: 
“You will find me ready to receive 











you with a bottle of wine in one hand 
and sixteen guineas in the other, and 
before you join our regiment I intend 
to treat you with a supper and ball, 
when you may have the enthusiastic 
pleasure of dancing with the object of 
your affection.” Another old recruiting 
poster of the Black Watch started off 
with the following prominent headlines : 


“India Forever! 
5 Shillings a Day, and a Black Servant. 
God Prosper the 73d or Old Mangalore 
Regiment. 


Brave, bold, and undaunted young He- 
roes of the Militia, remember your Pay 
in India. Five Shillings a day, and every 
man a Black Servant. Hasten to the 
Tower of London, where you will be 
welcomed and received into the ranks 
of the 73d, the flashing, flaming, fight- 
ing, Old Mangalores. God Save the 
King.”—The Living Age, April 26, 
1919. 

It is thought that this recruiting cam- 
paign was successful in those days. His- 
tory repeats itself, so perhaps a similar 
scheme may become necessary in the 
raising of a volunteer force in Great 
Britain and other countries. 


® 
Concerning Chevrons 

The word “chevron” is derived from 
the French word “chévre,” meaning 
“goat,” the reason being the fancied 
resemblance of the chevron to the angu- 
lar arrangement of the horns of the 
goat. In some armies at the present 
time, and formerly in our own Army, 
the bars of the chevron were curved, 
thus making this resemblance more 
marked. This curving of the bars may 
still be seen in the chevrons worn by 
the cadets at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

In heraldry the world “chevron” is 
used to denote a bent or angular bar on 
the field of the shield. As the chevron 
appears in heraldry, point up, it looks 
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like the gable of a house, placed in the 
field of the shield. The old De Cares 
family proudly displayed their simple 
shield with its three chevrons and noth- 
ing more on the field. The chevrons of 
the De Clares family were so well 
thought of that many families allied to 
them in marriage, the city of Cardiff, 
and also Clare College at Cambridge, 
still wear them on their coat of arms. 

The army chevrons worn above the 
elbow, i. e., those indicating rank, point 
up; those worn below the elbow, i. ¢., 
those indicating wounds or war service, 
point down. In the Navy, however, just 
the reverse system in each case is 
followed. 

In the Army the points of the chev- 
ron were worn up, from revolutionary 
days until 1851, when General Orders, 
No. 31, A. G. O., changed the regula- 
tion so that they were required to be 
pointed down, in which position they 
were worn until July 17, 1902, when 
General Orders No. 81, W. D., changed 
the regulations so as to require the 
chevrons to be pointed up, as in the 
earlier days. 


It is believed that the reason for 
pointing the chevron up was not en- 
tirely due to the heraldic criterion, but 
also to the desire on the part of our 
ancestors to be harmonious in their 
artistic uniforms. Some of the chey- 
rons were worn at that time below the 
elbow, and the gorge of the chevron 
surmounting the deep military cuff of 
those days was far more artistic in ap- 
pearance than it would have been if 
the point of the chevron had sur- 
mounted the cuff. 

The reversing of the points of the 
war service and wound chevrons is due 
probably to an artistic desire on the 
part of those in authority to give an 
even balance to the entire sleeve of our 
modern uniform. 

It will therefore be seen that the 
Army chevrons of rank, 1. e., those 
worn above the elbow, follow the dic- 
tates of heraldry, and the Navy chev- 
rons of rank do not; as the Army chev- 
rons for war service and wounds do 
not follow the rules of heraldry and 
the same Navy chevrons do. 
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Editorial Department 


Fanning the Flames 

The fire of discord is burning in 
many places throughout the world to- 
day. Similar fires have been and are 
being kindled in many other places. 
Indeed the selfish sparks of personal 
ambition have been struck into the 
highly combustible tinder of unrest in 
some of these places not so far away 
from our own firesides and offices. 

The Bosheviki and Maximalists are 
running rife in Russia and they claim 
that complete success can only attend 
their cause when the entire world has 
been converted to Bolshevism. 

The propaganda spread by the Bol- 
sheviki is not small in quantity nor 
harmless in its effect. In fact its insidi- 
ous workings may be seen, as if from 
afar, in parts of our couritry today. 

The Army must necessarily be de- 
pendable and proof against the spread 
of any principles which are contrary to 
the existence of sanity in living and 
government. It has always been so and 
will continue to be. Inaction, however, 
in an army is equivalent to acceptance 
of your opponent’s plan. Moreover, it 
is equivalent to fanning the flames of 
his fire. When you hear remarks or 
notice things contrary to the lawful 
order of things and people, then stop 
them. Exert your influence against 
them. Don’t be inactive and inert. 
Don’t fan the flames! 


® 
Manuals 
Manuals are either directive or ad- 
visory. Directive manuals have the 
rigidity of an order, but advisory man- 
uals permit the exercise of judgment. 


Accordingly, directive manuals must 
succeed advisory ones, for directive 
manuals are a decision, and a decision 
can only follow an estimate of the 
situation. An estimate of the situation 
is the result of a discussion. 

It follows, therefore, that only such 
directive manuals as drill regulations 
should be issued by the Government. 
They are orders to be executed rigidly 
and literally. If the doctrine of war is 
to be a matter of War Department 
edict, there is the serious danger of 
reverting to the condition of the Prus- 
sian army prior to Jena, and, like that 
army, believe that the progress of the 
world had stopped some forty years 
before. It is easy to believe that the 
progress of the world has stopped, and 
the fact that it is comfortable to do so 
makes it all the easier. 

If all publications covering military 
matters were issued by the Government 
and by the Government alone, if all 
other publications on military matters 
were on the index expergatorius as far 
as military men were concerned, it 
would undoubtedly be comfortable and 
pleasant, for there would be no change 
in them. It would also be a very con- 
venient plan for any potential enemy 
who permits individual initiative and in- 
dividual intelligence in the matter of 
military information. Censorship upon 
military information is right; censor- 
ship upon intelligence is wrong. 

Any War Department resists change. 
Inertia is the essence of its life just as 
it is of all corporations. Nothing 
changes or improves from the inside. 
Change and improvement come only 
from external pressure. In the corpor- 
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ation, this change comes largely as a 
result of the demand for dividends and 
the necessity for earning them, and in 
War Departments from the impact of 
unpleasant individuals who want to 
know “why.” 

If no one in the military service can 
publish his work except under the 
seal of the A. G. O., there will be very 
few books written. The writing of a 
book requires a certain extra labor ; you 
don’t forget it when you go home; it is 
not easy work; an author wants his 
name on the title page and he wants any 
royalties that may be due him. Ano- 
nymity, under the seal of the A. G. O., 
is not sufficient endorsement or induce- 
ment to cause imagination to be put into 
proper production. 

The methods of the Navy are worthy 
of consideration in this respect. The 
Naval Institute at Annapolis represents 
the Navy in the publication of manuals. 

If the necessity arises for a new book 
on ballistics, or a “Blue Jackets’ Hand- 
book,” or something of the kind, a com- 
petent officer is asked to write it. The 
Institute publishes it under the name 
of the writer, and both the Navy and 
individuals buy the number of copies 
needed. The royalty on sales goes to 
the writer and he has also the advan- 
tage of being publicly proclaimed to his 
fellows as a man who is recognized as 
speaking with authority upon the sub- 
ject of his work, just as an eminent 
surgeon has his work on surgery put out 
to his professional associates. 

This method of obtaining manuals is 
the only one which will give advisory 
books on doctrine. Committees can 
write drill regulations, but Caesar, 
Upton, Foch and Von der Goltz are 
not the names of committees. 

If we put a damper on individual 


writing, we curtail reading and ex- 
change of thought; in other words, we 
lower our professional zeal and there- 
fore our professional accomplishments. 


® 


Training Areas 

No matter what the military estab- 
lishment may be, it is essential that 
organizations and troops must be 
trained in selected areas. The old gar- 
rison or post system of training should 
not be considered; the experiences of 
the war have fully proven this. The 
selected areas must be in the nature of 
training centers and technical centers. 
The training center should comprise 
camps, cantonments, firing areas, ma- 
neuver areas and school areas. The 
technical center should comprise techni- 
cal and special postgraduate school 
areas. In addition, there must be com- 
bined maneuver areas which should be 
of sufficient size to enable large bodies 
of troops of different arms to operate 
in combined maneuvers and with ser- 
vice firing. 

These training and technical centers 
are necessary to enable the troops to 
function properly and at the same time 
to enable the officers and men to ma- 
neuver and drill in an atmosphere of 
their arm of the service. In addition, a 
means is offered whereby the necessary 
esprit de corps of the arm may be 
developed and increased. 

The location of these training and 
technical centers is most important. 
They must be located in districts which 
will afford open weather throughout 
the year, thus giving the greatest pos- 
sible number of days of outdoor work. 
Since the day of each arm operating 
independently is over, and since, to 
operate successfully, the different arms 
of the service must have a knowledge of 
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each other and must be trained in com- 
bined maneuvers, the training areas of 
the different arms must be situated in 
close proximity. In addition, to secure 
the best result in this connection, the 
officers of one arm must be trained at 
various times with organizations of 
other arms. 

As the cost of travel for movement 
of troops to maneuver areas must be 
considered, the training centers must be 
placed in close proximity. In order to 
fit any possible military system, the 
training areas should be apportioned to 
the various sections of the United 
States, keeping in mind the population 
and the climatic conditions. 

In order to insure proper coordina- 
tion and results, the training centers and 
technical centers, as regards training, 
instruction, education and tactical in- 
spections, must be under the general 
supervision of the Training and In- 
struction Branch, General Staff. 

These are the general conditions 
which must be met, but it is not going 
to be easy to work out the detailed 
plans, without which any general state- 
ment will not carry us very far. We 
shall find that it is easier to establish 
a training camp than it is to abolish one, 
for training camps at once create local 
interests because they bring money. 
There is no community in the world 
which is not glad to have money spent 
in it, and there is no really live com- 
munity which will not fight to have the 
continuance of that spending secured. 


® 


Uniforms 
Now that the U. S. Army of the War 
of 1917 is being demobilized and is not 
only wearing the uniform home, but is 
going to wear that uniform or parts of 
it until worn out, it is worth consider- 


ing whether the time is not approach- 
ing when we should follow the prece- 
dent set by the Navy and consider 
changes in the uniform. 

After all, a uniform is a distinctive 
dress which marks its wearers as per- 
forming certain duties; whether it is 
the uniform of a major general or of an 
elevator boy, it means that its wearer 
has certain functions. It accordingly 
prevents the asking of useless questions 
and indicates the exact identity and 
calling of the wearer. 

Under the present conditions of uni- 
form and insignia these questions will 
be asked, and the red chevron is a suffi- 
cient response to them. 

It is with a very natural pride that 
men who have been discharged from the 
service should continue to wear the uni- 
forms to which their service brought 
honor and credit, but upon them it is no 
longer the uniform of the United States. 
It is essentially a decoration to be worn 
at the wearer’s will. He is not required 
to wear it, and the wearing of it car- 
ries no obligations. It does not mean 
that he is charged with certain func- 
tions, for those have ceased with his 
separation from the service. It is quite 
true that there is legislation permitting 
the wearing of the uniform by men who 
have been discharged from the service, 
and it is going to be extremely difficult 
to limit such legislation. The time will 
come, is coming, when the uniform of 
discharged men will become simply 
clothes to be worn in such combina- 
tions as seem expedient or merely de- 
sirable to the owner. 

The solution would seem to be to 
change the uniform of the U. S. Army 
and have that change go into effect with 
the new army organization, whatever 
and whenever that may be. 

This at once brings up the question 
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of cost, not only to the Government, 
but to individuals in the service. There 
are reserve stocks of uniforms and in- 
signia in the hands of the Government 
and the individual; consequently any 
change must take this fact into account. 
This question of cost to the Government 
could be reduced to the minimum by 
using the existing reserve stocks, grad- 
ually replacing with the new type. The 
additional cost to the individual can be 
lessened and perhaps made negligible 
by giving sufficient notice in advance of 
the adoption of the new type. The fact 
that any civilian tailor can make the 
suggested type will give healthy com- 
petition with a consequential price 
lowering in the uniform business, and 
in a short time the additional cost to 
the individual will reverse itself and 
become a positive saving. 

It is possible that an open collar of 
the British uniform type would make 
the necessary distinction, especially if 
the marks of rank were indicated on 
the collar or on the sleeve in the naval 
manner, but not in gold. 

Probably the most serious question is 








the color of the uniform. A good many 
different shades of browns have ap- 
peared in the uniforms. Breeches and 
blouses by no means necessarily match 
as they should according to our regula- 
tions. Indeed, according to the prin- 
ciples of protective coloration, they 
should not match, and it would be quite 
possible to recognize this as a basis for 
the distinction between the uniform of 
1917 and that of, say, 1920. 

In short, if all blouses were a green- 
ish-brown or some other color which 
could be obtained by dyeing the present 
stock, the necessary distinction would 
be made, and, by choosing the proper 
shade, the principles of protective color- 
ation would not be violated. 

A few individuals are opposed to any 
change in the uniform; in fact, these 
same people are usually opposed to any 
change in anything. This is unprogres- 
sive. The new Army must be pro- 


gressive. Let the War Department hear 
from you officially on this subject. A 
straw vote at your post might give a 
valuable criterion on this subject. 











Book Reviews 


Koehler’s West Point Manual of Dis- 
ciplinary Physical Training, by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel H. J. Koehler, U. S. 
A. Foreword by Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War. New 


York: E. P. Dutton Company, 1919. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 194 pages. 


Colonel Koehler’s “Manual of Disci- 
plinary Physical Training,” with a fore- 
word by the Secretary of War, in gen- 
eral is a revision of Special Regulations 
No. 23, War Department, 1917, but the 
new manual is profusely illustrated and 
many new chapters are added. The 
value of physical training for discipli- 
nary and educational purposes is em- 
phasized. The chapter on mass com- 
mands and the treatment of the general 
subject of the training of an officer to 
give commands correctly is of special 
value. The book is interesting and is 
easy to read; furthermore, it contains 
suggestions which, if followed, will 
make physical training a pleasure to the 
instructor and a recreation for the men. 
Colonel Koehler’s experience and mar- 
velous successes in such work are too 
well known to require mention here, 
and the fact that he has written an 
improved and revised manual is all the 
notice the service needs. 


® 


Principles of Radiotelegraphy, by Cyril 
M. Jansky, B.S., B.A. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1919. Cloth, 8vo, 242 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 

The author’s presentation of the 
fundamental principles of radioteleg- 
raphy, and particularly his discussion 
of alternating currents and high fre- 
quency circuits and currents, should 
prove of considerable value to a prac- 


tical wireless man who is not able 
to take advantage of a theoretical col- 
lege course. The character of the ex- 
planations and the introduction of 
numerous examples illustrating the use 
of the formulae are particularly com- 
mendable. This book could well be used 
in the average physics course in a col- 
lege to great advantage, although for 
university work, where the principles of 
radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony are 
taught at greater length, the book would 
be found to be too elementary in 
character. 

The chapters on Practicable Receiv- 
ing Appliances and Methods, while 
sound in theory, unfortunately describe 
types of apparatus more or less ama- 
teur in character or already obsolete, 
in view of recent developments in 
radiotelegraphy and telephony during 
the war just terminated. 

It is believed that too small an 
amount of space has been reserved for 
a description of vacuum tubes and their 
use. In view of the remarkable develop- 
ment of this tube and its use, not only 
for radiotelegraphy and telephony, but 
for multiplex wired wireless telegraphy 
and telephony, its use as a repeater for 
wire telephony, and in consideration of 
the interest now being stimulated by all 
government departments in the further 
development of this tube because of the 
possibility of its use in large sizes as a 
transmitting source of considerable 
power for radio work, it is believed 
that the book might have been mate- 
rially strengthened by the addition of 
information on this subject which is 
already available in scientific publica- 
tions and is undoubtedly well known to 
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the author. As the book appears to 
have been written with the needs of the 
amateur radio operator in view, it ap- 
pears that he might have been given a 
description of other methods than those 
described, particularly as it is believed 
that within a year practically all ama- 
teur operators in the United States will 
have discarded their old spark-trans- 
mitting apparatus in favor of a vacuum 
tube transmitter of considerably lower 
power, due particularly to the fact that 
so many of these operators were in the 
service and gained a knowledge of the 
possibilities of this type of set through 
contact with the Signal Corps apparatus 
used in France. 

Even if exception has been taken to 
the character of the apparatus illus- 
trated and described in the book, never- 
theless the way in which the theoretical 
principles of the art are described war- 
rants us in recommending that the book 
would be of value as part of a library 
in places where men in the service are 
undergoing instruction in radioteleg- 
raphy, while for the real serious ama- 
teur radio man who is preparing for ex- 
amination for a commercial license, and 
who is not in a position to receive 
theoretical instruction but must depend 
upon his own reading for a knowledge 
of this art, this book should prove of 
inestimable value. 


® 


Mess Management, by Lieut. Colonel 
William E. Dunn, 344th Field Artil- 
lery, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1919. Flexible cloth, 
l6mo. Price, $1.00 net. 


“The secret of running a good mess 
is to put plenty of work on it, and the 
kind of work that counts is headwork.” 
But the secret of making headwork 


count is having a definite idea of what 
is to be done and how it can be ac- 
complished. The inexperienced officer 
who is given responsibility for the 
mess will find some of the aid that he 
needs in this practical manual. 

It is a small volume which can be 
carried in the pocket, ready for con- 
sultation whenever needed. For mess 
officers, it is a guide on how to organize 
and how to supervise the operation 
of the mess, so as to insure the men 
being well fed on the government 
money allowance for food. 

For mess sergeants, the manual con- 
tains detailed directions on how to keep 
mess accounts, how to plan menus, and 
how to plan purchases. A special feat- 
ure is the listing of sample menus pre- 
pared by experienced mess sergeants. 
This will prove particularly helpful to 
newly appointed mess sergeants and 
will undoubtedly be valued also by men 
of longer experience as an aid to 
quicken work. 


® 


Recruit Manual, by George C. Thorpe, 
Colonel, U. S. M. C. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Cloth, 
16mo, 168 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 
This little book, prepared by direc- 

tion of the Brigade Commander, Sec- 

ond Provisional Brigade, U. S. Marine 

Corps, and authorized for publication 

by the Secretary of the Navy is full of 

practical advice and suggestions for the 
young recruit. A mere reading of it 
will help the embryo soldier to more 
quickly pass out of his recruit period 
into the private soldier period. Atten- 
tion is given to essentials, and thus the 
larger ideas are the sooner instilled. 

A collection of definitions of terms 
usually confused by the recruit adds to 
the value of the book. 
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The American Air Service, by Arthur 
Sweetser, Some time Captain, Air 
Service, United States Army. With 
an Introduction by Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1919. Cloth, 384 
pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50. 
Here is told the story of American 

military aviation. The book covers 

many phases of our war program and 
contains many facts new to the public, 
including hitherto unpublished figures, 
cablegrams and other data. Beginning 
with the early experiments of Langley, 

Captain Sweetser traces briefly the 

development of aviation in America up 

to the entry of the United States into 
the war. He then shows how the Air 

Service was first projected as an arm 

of the military establishment propor- 

tioned to the other arms and how, in 
response to requests from the Allies, 
the program was later expanded into 
an attempt to create an immense inde- 
pendent striking force, which should 
not only give the supremacy of the air 
to the Allies but should also constitute 


great contribution to their actual mili- 
tary strength. Captain Sweetser then 
takes up the separate problems of the 
training of the fliers, the training of the 
great ground forces, the production of 
engines, culminating in the develop- 
ment of the Liberty motor and the de- 
velopment of plane construction, first 
bringing the story down to the disrup- 
tion of the Air Service and the new 
start after the storm of May, 1918. 
At this point he examines the real 
meaning of the program upon which 
the United States had embarked and 
shows its essential impossibilities. Cap- 
tain Sweetser then brings the whole 
story down to the signing of the arm- 
istice, not only in training and aircraft 
production at home but in the actual 
work of the Air Service overseas. The 
interesting concluding chapters deal 
with the work of the fliers in the United 
States, including the establishment of 
the Air Mail Service, the organization 
of the Air Service in France, and the 
achievements of the American aviators 
and balloon men at the front. 
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Do It Now 


Now that the 5th Liberty Loan—the 
Victory Loan—has gone “over the top,” 
the Salvation Army’s drive is well taken 
care of and the Methodists have ac- 
complished their ideals in raising their 
quota, can’t the stalwart infantrymen 
of the Army, that turned the balance 
in Europe, devote fifteen minutes of 
one day this month toward helping the 
Association? Fifteen minutes are more 
than enough—five minutes are usually 
sufficient to get one new subscriber or 
member or the renewal of the subscrip- 
tion of an old friend. 

If each one of our steady members 
will do this one little thing he will have 
done “his bit” and the Infantry Asso- 


ciation will have doubled its member- 
ship within the ensuing month. The 
idea is to increase the influence of our 
Association and its JourNAL at this 
period of our existence. This can only 
be done by increasing our subscription 
list. 

Let each of us pledge himself to 
send in the name of one member or sub- 
scriber at once, and at the same time 
see that his own address on the books 
of the JourNAt is correct. 

All infantrymen should subscribe 
and all others ought to do so. The 
company libraries and reading rooms 
certainly should be on our books. Prom- 
inent and patriotic civilians need the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. We need them. 

Blank form is here. Do it now! 





The Secretary: 


Union Trust BuILpine, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Sir: 


ciation. I enclose herewith 


notice to the address given above. 


of every change of address. 





APPLICATION BLANK 


Unitep States InrANtTRY ASSOCIATION, 


Please enroll me as a member of the United States Infantry Asso- 
for $3.00 for the first year’s dues and 
subscription to the INFANTRY JoURNAL, which please send until further 


Respectfully, 


Dues and subscription $3 a year, payable in advance 
Advise us if you do not receive your Journal and be sure to notify us 


he : 
Rank...... 
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GENTLE HINTs Wasuincton, D.C. 
No. 54 June 1, 1919 


1. Some of our readers have called attention to the fact 
that while our remarks on this page in the May issue 
were supposedly addressed to them, they were in reality 
an appeal to advertisers. 


2. This assumption brings out more forcibly than any- 
thing we ourselves might say, the cooperation that exists 
between our readers and our advertisers. 


3. When a writer is charged by partisans of each side 
to a controversy of favoring the other side, he can flatter 
himself that he has at least been neutral. 


4. Not that we want to be neutral! We like to take 
sides. We like to have convictions and express them. 


5. The interests of readers and advertisers in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL are, however, so nearly alike that 
there is little to choose between them. 
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6. We, therefore, adopt the commonsense course and 
advocate cooperation. In union there is strength! 


7. The INFANTRY JOURNAL is strong! Our advertis- 
ers are strong! Therefore, if we join hands, we will be 
doubly strong—if not irresistible. 


8. Remember that our slogan is cooperation. It is the 
Infantry Way! It is the Only Way. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


Is now the watchword of the whole world. 
Empires, Monarchies, Autocracies are being 
overthrown and Republics set up. 


CHANGE IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY! 


Not only is this true of the Political World, 
but of the Economic World as well. Western 
Europe must be rebuilt—not as it was, but as 
modern and progressive as the Western Hemis- 
phere. This means utilizing the most efficient 
mechanical apparatus to be obtained, to reinforce 
depleted man-power. 

ith fifty years of progressive experience in 
building Air Handling Machinery it is only to be 


expected that Sturtevant Apparatus should 
hold first place in the estimation of Construction 
Engineers. 
he same Fans and Blowers used in Army 

Munition and Supply Factories may be used in 
Industrial plants now; Gasolene Electric Gener- 
ating Sets used in the Field will now furnish light 
and power to small factories, hotels, small towns; 
Forced Draft Equipment diverted from battleships 
and Destroyers to Foundries, Gas and Power 
Plants. 

To make this transition rapidly, smoothly, is the 
problem. 

Our Engineers are ready todo their part by 
giving all information and assistance at their 
command, upon request. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


and All Principal Cities 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry Jourwat. 


























WE DO NOT MAKE 


RIFLES 
PISTOLS 
MACHINE GUNS 


But we design and furnish complete 
equipments for their manufacture. From 
the development of the Shooting Model, 
through Working Drawings, Schedule of 
Operations, Machine Tools, Fixtures, 
Cutters and Working Gauges to the In- 
spection Gauges and Master Reference 
Gauges necessary to secure interchange- 
able manufacture. 


PRATT & WHITNEY PRACTICE 


IS THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
HARTFORD 





Please say you saw the advertisement in the Invantay Jouanat. 
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An interesting and thorough Illustrating the fundamental 
discussion of marches, ad- principles of minor tactics by 
vance and rear guards, the applicatory method of 
combats, outposts, and instruction so successfully 
other ordinary opera- employed at the Army 
tions of small com- Service Schools at 


mands of Infantry Third Edition Fort Leaven- 
and Cavalry. worth, Kansas. 





TACTICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


AND 
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By Captain M. E. HANNA, General Staff 
Formerly Instructor, Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools 


Beautifully printed on good paper, in large, clear type, and bound in cloth. 
453 pages, 2 maps, in color, and 3 cuts. 


General Agents: The U. S. Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


A book that . A six months’ 
should be pur- Price, $2.50 course of tactical 
chased without de- Postpaid instruction, that 
lay by all officers of the may be followed with 
Regular Army and Mili- great benefit by the 
tia who are beginning the student who is compelled 
study of tactics, for whom to work without the as- 
it has been spécially written. sistance of an instructor. 
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Nearly 50,000 copies have been sold 


THIRD EDITION 
Third Printing 


Military Sketching 
and Map Reading 


By Capt. Loren C. Grieves, Infantry 


Prepared especially for educational institutions, training 
camps and reserve officers 


Prescribed by War Department for candidates for 
commission in Regular Service, and for 
military schools and colleges 


TITTLE LLL 





There are other books on Military 
Sketching—a dozen of them. This 
book outsells them all. 
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The present edition contains five new chapters on 
the subject of panoramic sketching, so that 
the work now covers the whole field of 
military sketching. The price re- 
mains the same. 


Bound in full cloth Price $1.00 postpaid 
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Administration 
Military Law 


Field Service Regulations 


NIG 


Questions 
necessary 
just the ; 
spective ¢ 
just what 


Price, 75 cents 


U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_ Rivers Form Natura 


The Allies succeeded in licking 
it was not by entrenching, but by ps 
into the open 


Open Warfare Was the SIA 


ments 


irmy 


~sww-S appeared in 
recent years, and by far the best relating to the ‘subject ‘of River Crossings. It treats of 
a subject which should be understood by all combatant officers, since scarcely —y great 
military operation is conducted which does not involve a river or stream crossing of some 
kind.—G. A. Lynch, Major, General Staff. 


Price, $2.50 





THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


Union Trust Building Washington, D. C. 
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Administration 
Military Law 


Field Service Regulations 


ol 


Marches and Convoys 
Military Topography 


By 


COL. WM. H. WALDRON 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE NAME 


OF 


NIGHT OPERATIONS 


Questions and answers on the foregoing subjects 
necessary for Reserve officers to know. Contains 
just the amount of text to be studied by pro- 
spective officers. Hundreds have found this book 
just what they need for examination. 


Price, 75 cents 


U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Rivers Form Natura 
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The Allies succeeded in licking 
it was not by entrenching, but by p 
into the open 


Open Warfare Was the Sle 


The crossing of rivers was an important element 
in such an enterprise 


The 
Tactics and Technique of 
River Crossings 


Read how the enemy expected such movements 
to be made. At last we have 


SORA REBSE ROBE DIC DAIS SORES EGE AG IS ORO AE DIE GE LEGO IE SEE IE SADT T S 


Crossed the Rhine 


Though not by Offensive Operations. In this 
book the whole subject is graphically discussed 
by Colonel Mertens of the German Army. 
Translated by 





Major Walter Krueger, U. S. Army 


I consider this book one of the best military publications which has appeared in 
recent years, and by far the best relating to the subject of River Crossings. It treats of 
a subject which should be understood by all combatant officers, since scarcely any great 
military operation is conducted which does not involve a river or stream crossing of some 
kind.—G. A. Lynch, Major, General Staff. 
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Price, $2.50 





THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


Union Trust Building Washington, D. C. 
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By Col. W. H. WALDRON 


29th Infantry 


Cloth Bound— Fits the Pocket 


4th EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
(Fourth 10,000 now in press) 


Price, 50c Postpazd 


The best, most complete and practical treatment of the 


subject that has been produced. 


What To Do and How To Do It 


Just the book needed for the instruction of the enlisted 





men of your organization. 





Every soldier in the Army should have a copy and know 


its contents 


Endorsed by Leading Officers of the Army 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


The United States Infantry Association 


Union Trust Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Moss heRiboos tions 


By Maj. JAMES A. MOSS, U. S. Army 





CIOSES STOLE SITE 


Officers’ Manual 
Army Paperwork 
Privates’ Manual 
Manual of Military Training 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Price $2.25 Postpaid 

Price 50c Postpaid 
Price $1.25 Postpaid 

Price 50c Postpaid 


Company Training 
Field Service 
Riet Duty 


Extracts from Army Regulations 
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Price $1.25 Postpaid 


SRE SROSESS 


# The United States Infantry Association 


UNION TRUST BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Tactical Walks 


By Lieut. Col. William H. Waldron, U. S. Infantry 
Author of 
Company Administration Scouting and Patrolling 
What Sammy’s Doing 
Infantry Soldiers’ Hand Book Elements of Trench Warfare 





Shows just how a Tactical Walk should be conducted. 


Brings out the principles of Minor Tactics in a more practical 
manner than is possible with any other scheme of instruction. 


All the tactical principles involved are elaborately explained and 
discussed. 





No unit larger than a platoon of infantry is included in the course 
of instruction. 





Order a copy and convince yourself cs 

Price, $1.50 & 
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The United States Infantry Association z 

Union Trust Builcing Washington, D. C, : 
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Reconnaissance 


Scouting 





Ezercises for ‘Systematic | 


Scout Instruction 
(ILLUSTRATED) 
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By 


H. J. McKenney 
Captain of Cavalry 


———e 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


—_————- 


FOR SALE BY 


THE U. S. INFANTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Patrling| Bayonet Training 





Manual 


Used by the 
British Forces 





Reprinted from the 
Infantry Journal for May, 1917 





Flexible Cloth Cover 
PRICE 30 CENTS 


THE U. S. INFANTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





The Defense of Duffer's 
Drift 


By 
Capt. E. D. Swinton, D.S.O., R.E. 





The series of dreams constituting this book 
was first published in the United States in the 
“Infantry Journal” in 1905. 


Together they constitute a study in minor 
tactics that impresses a lesson on the reader’s 
mind most forcibly. 


Every man at the Plattsburg Training 
Camps in 1915 had a copy. 





Bound in Cloth 
Price, 25 cents postpaid 





THE U. S. INFANTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Letters of a Plattsburg 
Patriot 


By Major Joun B. Barnes, National Army 


No one can afford to miss read- 
ing the wittiest story ever written 
about Plattsburg. Whether or 
not you have been to a Training 
Camp, you will find some humor 
and much keen philosophy in the 
account of this Patriot’s impres- 
sions and experiences while swel- 
tering under the burning rays 
of the sun or tramping through 
the torrential downpours on the 
shores of historic Champlain 
where he spent his ‘‘vacation.”’ 


Cloth Bound, Price $1.00 
The United States Infantry 


Association 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 
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COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 


By Col. WM. H. WALDRON, U. S. Infantry 


Designed to help over some of the stumbling blocks and lessen 
the drudgery of 


Company Paper Work 


Every new company commander, first sergeant and company 
clerk needs the book 


BOUND IN KHAKI CLOTH PRICE, $1.25 


THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building Washington, D. C. 





MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
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STOPS Bc1" EDN LRE cup RPO RARDIN Ly 1c 


By LIEUT. F. D. CARLOCK, U. S. Army 3 

6 ine latest book on the subject of Military Topography, Map Reading, : 
Surveying, Sketching and the use of Photography as an aid in the ? 
production of military maps. Gives detailed instructions for use of Fe 
surveying instruments. 3 
PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID Fs 


THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building - - - -=- = #=Washington, D.C. 





MAP MANEUVERS *® TACTICAL RIDES 


By MAJOR FARRAND SAYRE, U. S. Army 
Fifth Edition—Revised and Enlarged 
PRICE, $1.50 


UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Uncle Sam’s Six-Pounder 





Approved alike by officers and officials, 
adopted throughout the service, and in use 
in many Government departments, Corona 
occupies a unique place among writing 
machines. 


It weighs but six pounds (nine pounds with case), 
and folds for travel into a stout, handy case 11% 
inches by 10 by 434. Never in the way—handles 
your clerical detail neatly, legibly, and efficiently — 
and you can take it with you anywhere. The sim- 
plicity and strength of Corona enable it to with- 
stand even the rough usage of field work. Fifty 
dollars, complete with ‘case. Folding stand, six 


“ARMY PAPERWORK" dollars extra. 


Spy Col. James A. Moas, 
U.S. A. **Paperwork Pointers’’—a useful little book for 
Army Coronatypers, compiled by permission from 


Colonel Moss’ book—free on request. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO.,Inc.,GROTON,N.Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Invawtay Jounmat. 








TRUCKS 


FouR WHEEL DRIVE AvuTo Co. 
Manufacturers 


CLINTONVILLE WISCONSIN 











STEINWAY 


HE symbol everywhere of musical superiority and coristructional excellence. 

Signifying quality that Piano builders look to as the standard of their craft 

A name that the greatest musical authorities are proud to have upon the 
Piano that graces their homes, that brings the utmost of musical pleasure. 


Sold on convenient payments. Old pianos taken in exchange 
Inspection Invited 


STEINWAY & SONS 


107-109 East 14th Street STEINWAY HALL New York 
Subway Express Stations at the Door 
Represented by the Foremost Dealers everywhere 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


By LIEUT. F. D. CARLOCK, U.S. Army 


5 tees - latest book on the subject of Military Topography, Map Reading, 
Surveying, Sketching and the use of Photography as an aid in the 

production of military maps. Gives detailed instructions for use of 
surveying instruments. 


PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID 
THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building - - 





























Machinery-Metals-Metal Products-Tools-Hardware-Chemicals-Oils 


POST VAN DER BURG Co. NEW YORK 
INCORPORATED 


Export Merchants-Manufacturers-Shippers 
: 42 BROADWAY NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantray Journat. Sb 











BROWNHOIST 


Cranes and Hoists 
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There are many types of Brownhoist 
Cranes and Hoists to meet the many 
different handling problems—from the 
heavy coal and ore handling machines 
to the 4 ton I-beam trolley. All are 
designed to handle material rapidly 
and at the lowest cost. And they are 
built with a large factor of safety. 
This protects both the workmen and 
owners. When you want any informa- 
tion on cranes or hoists write 


The Brown 
Hoisting Machinery 
Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Heavy 
Dock Machi , Bridge Cranes, etc., 
as well as smaller Cranes and Hoists. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chieago 


and San Francisco 





| A. E. PAULSON @ CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Imports and Exports 
Mexican Products 


64 Wall Street NEW YORK 

















| 256-258 Broadway 





COMPANY, Inc. 


Exporters and Merchant 
Brokers 


New York, U.S.A 

















Put a 


MULTIGRAFP// 


to work 


All over the United States, and not only 
in the United States, but also in Canada, in 
England and in France, in all those places where 
men and money are needed most, the Multigraph 
is releasing human labor and releasing money 
and cutting days to hours, thus performing a most 
vital function at a time when men and meney and time have greater 
value than they ever had before. Our local representative wil! 
gladly give a demonstration. Full details if you send the coupon 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send definite details of the 
workings of the Multigraph. 
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This Space Reserved by 


The Milwaukee Coke and Gas Co. 


Newport Chemical Works, !»corporated 


The Northwestern Iron Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Write Us for Our 


Special Letter 


When you want a special 
on a treat without paying an ex- 
™ @6© travagant price for it, take 

home a box « 


Dictograph WALLACE'S 


Products CHOCOLATES 


: | | AND CANDIES 
Corporation | | ee es 


“CANDIES OF CHARACTER" 
THEY SWEETEN LIFE 


SOLD IN BOXES AT 


fl Sc to $5.00 | 


| THE BOX . 
. Your local dealer should have 
4 2 m& them. ASk for and insist upon 5 
ANOREWS BUILDING | = getting 


27 PINE ST NEw YORK ; WALLACE’S 
or NEW YORK 





Keep Your Liberty Bonds 
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CABLE ADDRESS CODES, WESTERN UNION 
HARCOSEM, NEW YORK LIEBER 8 
A. B. C. Sth EDITION 


| 
Trans-Oceanic Chartering Corporation 
: 
g 
5 
: 


90 West Street, New York 


Shipping Agents and Brokers 


Representatives of large Shipping Interests 


Te UML STU PPL PLL ULSI ei e 





2 
| 


Iw 
SIMPLEX : 


STEEL TAPED CABLE Telephone 5014 Broad 


DU eta ee 


Overseas Shipping 
Company, Inc. 


EA 


CAPT. J. W. McGRATH 
General Manager 


HA 


SipLEX WiRE &-CABLE @ 27 WILLIAM STREET 


MANUFACTURERS NEW YORK 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO —- SAN FRANCISCO 


























CABLE ADDRESS CODES: WasTEAN UNION 
HARCOSEM, NEW YORK Se sch EDITION 


TRANS-OCEANIC TRADING CO., Inc. 


90 West Street 
New York 


Import—Ezport 
Foodstuffs, General Merchandise, 
Paper and Pulp 
BRANCH OFFICE: PORT-AU-PAINCE, HAITI 
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POEL & KELLY F. R. HENDERSON & CO. 


CRUDE RUBBER 





Crude Rubber 





347 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 82 Beaver St. New York City 











OL UTeT IIIT err) 
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Capt. J. W. McGrath, President Telephone: Broad 5014 


ATLANTIC COAST SHIPPING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Norfolk: Board Trade and Geil Ave. 
New York: 27 William St. Baltimore: Amr. Bldg. Annex 


cu 


i » 


THE UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


advances with the flag and like 
the flag it has never 
retreated 


IT IS THE OFFICIAL MACHINE OF THE NAVY 
AND THE POPULAR MACHINE OF THE ARMY 


UNDERWOOD 


Speed Accuracy Durability 


au 
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Flower-Stephens Mtg 


Company 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 




















THE OWNER of a 
Harley- Davidson 
motorcycle is not only 
satisfied, but his satis- 
faction carries with it 
the cherished pride of 
ownership. 


“Ask the Men 
in the Service 
—They Know’’ 


Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Officers 


of the British, French and 
Allied Armies and Navies 
were well acquainted with 
the superior durability of 
Fownes Cape gloves, before 
the War. Since then they 
have used “Capes” in even 
larger quantities. 

In America Fownes Capes areof 


the same high Service standard 
—and are washable. 


Civilians, Army and Navy 
Officers, —i/ its a 


TOWN 


that’s all you need 
to know about a GLOVE, 
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ALLISON & COMPANY 


GANTT FURNACES 
WELDLESS RINGS 
FORGINGS OF METALLIC QUALITY 


‘ CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


























FO a ad ee ae RES ie 
or - : 


NORTHWESTERN BRIDGE AND 
IRON COMPANY 


CONSULTING AND CONTRACTING ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF STEEL BUILDINGS, 
BRIDGES AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUSSELL & STOLL CO. | 
Manufacturers of 


WATERTIGHT FIXTURES AND FITTINGS, 
FLOOR AND WALL RECEPTACLES AND 
SPECIAL WIRING DEVICES, OIL LAMPS, 
LANTERNS, SHIP AND YACHT SPECIALTIES 


| 
| 
| 


17-27 Vandewater St. NEW YORE 














"FISCHER SWEENY BRONZE CO. 





Brass, Bronze and 
Aluminum Castings 








13th, Clinton and Grand Sts. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 

















GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
PASSENGER CARS 
FREIGHT CARS 

DUMP CARS 

STEAM SHOVELS 
WRECKING CRANES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
PILE DRIVERS 
BALLAST PLOWS 
SPREADER CARS 
HOISTING ENGINES, Etc. 


30 Church Street 





New York 























NEWTON MACHINE TOOL 
WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Clear Your Throat 
Keep the Voice Clear 


USE 


For Husky Throats 
Not cough drops, but mildly antiseptic 
throat pastilles of real worth 
Al your exchange or drug store 
FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 
Detroit, U. S.A. 
In business over 60 years 
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PHOSPHORUS 


Yellow Stick 
Yellow Cake (2 1-2 Ibs. each) 
Amorphous (Red) 


We Solicit Inquiries 
The 
Ph. Van Ommeren Corporation 


42 Broadway NEW YORE 


LMhhhhhhdbdd 
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Don’t throw away || 
your razor blades 
too soon 


Any safety razor blade will shave 
better when the beard is properly 
softened. 

The rich, abundant lather of Hall 
Mark Shaving Cream will soften 
the toughest beard in no time— 
will make even a dulling blade 
seem keen. 

When you try your first tube of 
Hall Mark Shaving Cream, notice 
the Bay Rum odor. It tells you 
why your face feels so fresh and 
cool after shaving. 
Notice, too, how quickly Hall Mark 
Shaving Cream lathers—even 
with extremely hard or cold water. 
Begintoday to enjoy a fuller meas- 
ure of shaving comfort. Send ten 
cents for a generous trial tube of 


HALL MARK 
Shaving Cream 


Wilford Hall Laboratories 

































| 
| EMPSMIT 
- MACHINE TOOLS 


(Milling Machines) 


—— 


MILWAUKEE 














Space Reserved by 


WILLARD STORAGE 
BATTERY CO. 


CLEVELAND 
OHIO 

















THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 


o@ 


CLEVELAND 
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SWEDEN U. S. A. ARGENTINA 


BRANDER, BERGSTROM & CO., Inc. 


141 Broadway NEW YORK 
EXPORT—IMPORT 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN SOUTH AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS 


DT eee eT eT ee en iT ox. 








MANITOWOC SHIPBUILDING CO. | 


PASSENGER STEAMER ALABAMA 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF— 


Stee! Ships, Passenger and Freight Vessels, Tugs, Fireboats, Dredges, 
Sandsuckers, Lighters, Dump Scows, Etc. 


Marine Engines Deck Machinery Marine Boilers 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 





—— 


| 
| 
| 




















CLYDESDALE 


. MOTOR “STRUCKS . 


One to five ton inclusive 


CLYDE CARS COMPANY 
44 Whitehall Street Made in Clyde, Ohio New York, N. Y. 
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Catz American Company, Inc. J. T. POLK COMPANY | 


59 PEARL ST., NEW YORK Whe ~eninihivtdinhta tibiae 


GREENWOOD, INDIANA 
Importers and Exporters 


Spices, Oriental Produce and 
Dried Fruits 


Branch Factortes at 
MOUND CITY, ILL. COLUMBUS, KY. 
Also, San Francisco, Cal. BARLOW, KY. ARLINGTON, KY. 
Batavia, Dutch East Indies WICKLIFFE, KY. DUPONT, IND. 




















STANDARD ORDNANCE CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHT ARMOR PLATE 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


NEW YORK OFFICE: WORKS: 
New York City and CARBON PLACE, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





MILWAUKEE 
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PARSON’S MARINE TURBINES 


Marine Engines, Boilers and Special Machinery 
Marine Repairs of all Kinds 
Contractors for Vessels Complete 


Ample wharf facilities equipped with water, air, electric lights and telephones 


W. & A. Fletcher Company, Hoboken, N. J. 





TOMS SL SLL LLL oo 














}| NORTHERN ILLINOIS B C 
| CEREAL C0. ucyrus Uompany 


= 


South Milwaukee 


LOCKPORT, Wisconsin 
ILL. 
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] N. J. 
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OCEAN COMMERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


170 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Cortland 7344-5-6 
-_ 
Importers and Exporters 





OFFICES 


ENGLAND 
JAPAN 
ARGENTINE 
BRAZIL 


BUENOS AIRES . 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS 
VALPARAISO 
SANTIAGO 


GOTHENBURG 
STOCKHOLM 











LYNCH CONSTRUCTION CO. 








(Incorporated) 








General 
Contractors 











52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK 


WATERBURY, CONN. WILMINGTON, DEL, 























| 


**COOPER’’ 
FITS ANY SIZE HOSE 


a 





Main Office and Factory 


OTIS-FLAGG CORPORATION _ 
YORK, PENNA. 











ates 
The Cautious Investor 





who follows the judgment of 
a conservative investment 
house can usually increase his 
income. 


Write for our suggestions 


A. B. LEACH & CO., Inc. 
62 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 














JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 





Manufacturers of 


Worsted and 


Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 


Also 


Minerva Yarns 


FOR HAND 
KNITTING and CROCHETING 


Mills and Main Office New York Office 
BRIDGEPORT, PA. 220 FIFTH AVE. 


Chicago Office 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 


MAURICE O’MEARA CO. 


Manufacturers, Dealers, Importers and 
Exporters of 


Paper of all Kinds 


News, Book, Writing, Coated, Ledger, Bond 
Litho., Label, Music, Embossed 
Kraft, Manilla, Fibre. 
Lining, Cardboard; Tissues—Interleaving, 
Carbon, Pattern, White, Manilla, Colors 
and Specialties. 


| Phone Worth 50, 51,52, 53 448-450 Pearl Street 




















'J. P. VOORHEES. 
02 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY 


HOSIERY of QUALITY 


MENS }% HOSE 


| COUNTRY GENTLEMAN | 
BEST MERCERIZED LISLE | 


| KILL-KARE FINE cotton 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Keep Your Troubles Off Your Feet | 





AC 


Spark Plugs 


Contractors to 
Army and Navy 


Champion Ignition Company 


FLINT, <Aichigan 






























DELCO-LIGHT 


The complete electric power and light plant 
Increases Farm Efficiency 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 











CAST IRON 


SOIL GENERAL MARINE 
PIPE CASTINGS FIXTURES 
UNIVERSAL CAST IRON PIPE 


All Facilities for prompt shipment 
Corr Pp ZZ, a Siw 
90 WEST ST. CO NEW YORK 








612 Clinton St. 








Crucible Steel Casting Company 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Electric Steel Castings 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 





Why did General Pershing 
cable instructions to send 
trucks equipped only with 
magneto ignition to the 
fighting front in Europe? 


Acting on orders from General Per- 
shing, reliable, efficient magnetos 
were depended upon exclusively for 
complete ignition purposes on Class 
B Trucks, the standard of the U.S. 
Government. 


This action was decided upon after thou- 
sands of commercial trucks, equipped 
with DIXIE Magneto ignition only, 
had _ given 
supreme 
satisfaction. 


As stand- 

ard equip- 

ment on 

Hispano- 

Suiza en- / > 

gines — the : Publication of this advertisement 
airplane ol E authorized by the War Department. 
— iw renown—as well as other airplane engines of the U.S. and Allied Governments, 
our AERO type Magneto surpassed all previous records for reliability and efficiency and won 
for itself the leadership of al! ignition systems 

This AERO type Magneto is a development brought about by the extreme needs of war- 
time service. t car used on any internal combustion engine, thus making it possible 
for every gas engine to be equipped with the most reliable form of iguition 

The greater reliability, continued fuel economy and heightened power effected by the 
AERO type Magneto, have made it the choice of many manufacturers in the automotive 
field to whom low first cost is not a primary consideration 


MAGNETO SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N. J. 


Sumpter Division, 1466 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 














BUFFALO FORGE! } MILWAUKEE 
COMPANY MILLING 


Manufacturers of 


” MACHINES 


Are the choice of discriminating mechanics 
and engineers in aeroplane, automobile and 
ordnance plants on account of their predomi- 
nant features of merit. 

We call your attention to the following: 

The double over arm—flanged spindle— 
patented arbor drive collar—one piece box 
section heavily ribbed column—solid top box 
section extended slide knee—a well-designed 

, table that will not distort under the most se- 
Blacksmith Tools vere strains—the patented lubricating age 
M . for all gears, shafts and bearings inside the 
Heating and Ventilating column—pump for lubricating the cutters 
Equipment embodied in the design of the machine and 


many other features all described in our No. 


Steam Pumps 20 Catalogue which can be had for the asking. 


May we send you one? 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 
BUFFALO, N. Y. COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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NAYLOR & COMP oe “7 
Ceovour | Do Tire Repairing 


DISTRIBUTORS F 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN with the same outfits used, sold and 
recommended by the leading tire 


Iron, Steel an d Metal Products. companies— 


Ores, Metals, Ferro-Alloys, Chemicals 


SPANISH PYRITES e 
120 BROADWAY Akron NV. illiams 


NEW YORK TIRE REPAIR EQUIPMENT 


RN hep ae 4 NNER EE TD 








Most Complete line—an outfit 
for every size shop and a machine 


“Sterling Brand” or tool for every purpose. 
g 


Borax and Boracic Acid Made in the center of the tire 
industry. Designed and perfected 


U. S. P.—for Medicinal Use. by our engineers in cooperation 


Commercial—for Sanitary and with the leading tire engineers. 
Technical purposes. 








Send for catalog 
Manufactured and Sold by 


Thorkildsen-Mather Co. THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & MACHINE C0. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. AKRON OHIO 
































NATIONAL 
CLEVELAND 


MILLING CUTTERS 


The Racine Malleable and. 
Wrought Iron Company 














For every Requirement 


r= 
Malleable Iron 
Saddlery Hardware and CHICAGO OFFICE: 

‘ . 
Wrought Wagon Hardware | 24 So. Jefferson Stree 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
11 N. Sixth St. 











THE NATIONAL 
| TOOLCOMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN CLEVELAND OHIO 
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U.S. ARMY SUPPLY BASE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lieut. Col. H. 8. Crocker Cass Gilbert Turner Construction Co 
Constructing Quartermaster Architect Builders 


HE U.S. Army Supply Base is said to be the largest building 

Project in the worid. Its total floor area, 5,959,000 sq. ft., 
including all buildings and piers, provides for the storage of 712,000 
tons. The entire project covers a land and water area of 100 acres. 
The railroad yards have a storage capacity of 1,300 cars. In 
addition to that, the Long Island yards at the South of the prop- 
erty have a storage capacity of 1,015 cars. 


During the construction of buildings, probably all former records 
were broken by the Turner Construction Co., in the placing of con- 
crete for 100 acres of floor space in 100 working days—an acre 
a day. 











In addition to this Base, the Turner Construction Co. also con- 
structed for the Government the U. S. Navy Fleet Supply Base in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with 2,275,000 sq. ft.; the Navy Supply Store- 
house, N. Y. Navy Yard, with 712,800 sq. ft.; five buildings for 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington, aggregating 251,160 sq. 
ft.; and the Navy & War Office buildings, also in Washington, 
1,885,200 sq. ft., said to be the largest office building in the world. 
A total of war floor space of enduring, permanent construction of 
11,083,160 sq. ft. of floor space. 





Turner Construction Company, New York 
Boston - Buffalo - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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GEUDER, PAESCHKE & Fary Ca. 
CONTRACTORS FOR STAMPINGS OF SHEET METALS FOR ARMY AND NAVY EQUIPMENT 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Phone: Hanover 1306 


HUDSON SHEET AND TIN PLATE RS EE OO 
COMPANY, Inc. A. C. P. Kieckhefer, Manager 


Manufacturers of 


SEMI STEEL & GRAY IRON CASTINGS | 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


435 Howell Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





15 Broad Street NEW YORE 























BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS Ebon : pigalation 
FOR ALL THERE IS IN IT ane 











“MADE IN AMERICA” 
Louis Steinberger's Patents 





“ELECTROSE”’ insulators are standard 
with UNITED STATES NAVY and 
ARMY and WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 


and 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


60-82 Washington St, 66-76 Front Street 
(c) a.m... 27-37 York Street 1-23 Flint Street 


U. S&S. 8S. K-2—ELECTROSE-equipped BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


* ¢ 


THE FIELD TELEPHONE 1280 BROAD 
ARTILLERY HENRY J. RIVOIRE 


JOURNAL IMPORTER 
Subscription price $3.00 a year AND 


Only $2.00 EXPORTER 











To members of the 15 Whitehall St., New York City 


U. 8. Infantry Association 

















> 
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ACME MOTOR PARTS 
CORPORATION NIELSEN & DANIELSEN, Inc 


Manufacturers of 


Acme Universal Magneto and IRON STEEL AND METAL 


Generator Couplings 





—_- 
498 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





Woolworth Building : 3412 


























A Big and Attractive Line 


FINE ALL-WOOL SHAWLS MACKINAW ROBES 


Weave Designs and Colorings All Wool—Self-bound (best bound) 
3% to & rey $4166—54174~ 54/84 -60I72. Styles — Soft, Warm Fabrics—3% Fe 
(Measurements do not include fringes) Ibs. 54|66—54|74—54/84. 


COLD WEATHER STUFF OUR SPECIALTY—Extra Large and Heavy, Thick, Warm Fabrics. 


THE BECKMAN COMPANY 


NORTHERN OHIO BLANKET MILLS. 3167 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
if Your Dealer Does Not Handie Our Line Apply Directly To Us for Color Plate Catalog and Price List. 

















THE RALSTON STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Steel Cars and Underframes 





SALES OFFICES: WORKS AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Richmond, wer Morais 
Baltimore, Munsey Building = COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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UNITED STATES COLOR AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


93-95 Broad Street 


Boston Massachusetts 


Factories: Ashland, Mass. 




















| 
| 








a 


Jonas Collin 


Incorporated 


Export and Import 





Park Row Bidg. New York City 

















ventas San Olive Drab ari Cloth 
COTTON OR WOOL 
Meet Government Requirements for U. S. Army 











Made in America by CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Newark, N. J. 




















H. A. METZ & CO., Inc., 122 Hudson Street, New York, Selling Agents 





———-- = 











USED BY UNCLE SAM'S EXPERT 
RIFLEMEN 


HOPPE’S 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 


Trade Mark Registered 








Power 
es, Shot Guns, 
Firearms 


For Cleaning 
(Springfield) 
Revolvers and 
of All Kinds. 


= 

=A compound that will remeve the residue of any 

= Sigh power powder, inctuding Black Powde:. 

= It will eliminate Rusting and Pitting in any 

a climate. 

= This eempound will neutralize any residue and loosen 

= metal fouling and leading that may be left in 
tho baseel eller ehennies. 

. No. ® is the only Rifle cleaning solvent that will 
remove Rust, Metal Fouling and Leading. 

Per cheaaiog -22 cal. Rifies and Revolvers, and keeping 

them in good condition, it has no equal. 

Nitre Pewder Solvent No. 9 is now authorised in 
the Smal] Arms Firing Regulations exclusively. 

| Used by the U. 8. Rifle teams and at Buenos Ayres, 


ite ciagas éo Suastemaster’s Dagestanat Gasis be 
thout i 


Seld by Hardware end S$ Goods 
nage phy fy = hn 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Sole Manufacturer 
2314 N. Righth St. PHILADELPHIA 


TT cd 


sonsopeseuveceeuseuaannannnnnnnonnnnsdsncgngnogG000000009@dnH4Hsuussus00egqn80000000000008 





THE STOWELL CO. 


Founders and Manufacturers 


CASTINGS MACHINE SHOPS 
MALLEABLE LINK BELT CHAIN 
GREY IRON FIRE DOOR EQUIPMENT 
SEMI-STEEL SHOE LASTS AND STANDS 
BRASS MALLEABLE CLEVISES 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











General 
Naval Stores Company 
B. H. BAKER, Pres’t 
90 West Street, New York 
Phone Rector 7660 
Rosin 
Pine Oils 


Turpentine 
Pine Tar 
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PRODUCTS OF THE 


General Electric Company 


Steam Engine Generators 
Turbo Generators 
Motors and Control MAZDA Lamps Arc Lamps 
Search Lights, Incandescent and Arc 
Switchboards Meters and Instruments 
Wire and Cable ‘Wiring Devices Telltale Boards 
Electric Bake Ovens and Ranges 


Electric Radiators, Tubular and Luminous 





Generali) Electric 


General Office Cc oO a ny Schenectady, N.Y. 


Address Nearest City 


Boston, Mass. New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Tex. (So. West G.E. Co.) 


Sales Offices in all large cities 
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DONNER 
STEEL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 

















The 


Edward Valve & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 











i 
: 


We Allowance for Machise Wert 


GERLINGER STEEL CASTING CO. 


(Incorporated 1902) 
ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


For Automobile, Electric, Mining, Saw 
Mill and General Machinery 


eT oles 


TELEPHONE WEST ALLIS 620 
60th and National Ave. West Allis, Wis. 








NIEDECKEN MIXER 
FOR SHOWERS 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 











Becker:SedkCo. | 


of America 


High Grade 
Tool Steels 








New York City, N. Y. 
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The Frost Mfg. 
Company 


St 
Makers of Brass Goods From 


Sheet 

Rod 

Tubing 

and Castings 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


JOHN WOOD 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PRODUCTS 


CONSHOHOCKEN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

















PORCELAIN ENAMELING ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 


Founded by A. J. Vollrath, the Pioneer Enameler 


Manufacturers of 


POLAR ENAMELED WARES 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 





























WSS 


SUED BY THE 
STATES 





——2 





Detroit Vapor Stove Co. 

















FRAMES 


For 
TRUCKS 


and 


PLEASURE CARS 


GENERAL STAMPINGS 


THE 


PARISH & BINGHAM CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Mitsui & Company, Ltd. 


Importers 24 Exporters 


fetcxnnfpooootel 


Main Office: 65 Broadway 
Silk and Habutai Department, 25 Madison Ave. 
Tea Department, 87 Front Street 


New York City 




















FORGINGS THAT MEET THE HOME 


WAR REQUIREMENTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Every forging leaving our shops “One Policy of The Home of New 


carries with it the assurance of York Recommends Another.” 
dependable and satisfactory 


; ORGANIZED 1853 
service. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 


Obenberger forgings in war ser- President 


vice a won 3 f° organiza- 
tion a place in the front ranks 
of drop forgers. They are living RESOURCES INVESTED IN 
up to everything demanded of AMERICAN SECURITIES 


may ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 
Ligh’ , Automobile, Explosion, — 
JOHN OBENBERGER | | ffarws'Sectuctyecs 


FORGE COMPANY | 


Ask for a Policy in 


Milwaukee, Wis. Plant: West Allis. “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” 


Agents Everywhere 
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Modern Lightness 


In the early days the luxury cars were heavy. Then weight 
meant roominess and safety. Now the Peerless is “The Big Peerless” 
—luxurious, imposing; but it is relatively a light car. The heat treat- 
ing of its steel parts has increased its safety and the Eight Cylinder 
motor permits a shorter wheel base and therefore less weight. Even 
Peerless enclosed cars are lighter than the open models of competing 


makes. 


7 passenger Touring, $2760 4 passenger Roadster, $2760 
4 passenger Coupe, $3320 7 passenger Sedan, $3530 
7 passenger Sedan-Limousine, $3720 


f. o. b. Cleveland, subject to change without notice 

















The Peerless Motor Car Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry Jourwat. 














Mediterranean Trading Company 


29 Broadway, New York 


Forwarding and Purchasing 
Agents for Mediterranean 
and South American Ports 


IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 

















CABLE ADDRESS 
“TABERNA-NEW YORK 


PHILA. OFFICE: PIER 18, FOOT VINE ST. 
TELEPHONE 3896 MARKET 


BRADY & GIOE, lnc. 


Telephone 6864-5-6 Broad 


General Stevedores and 


Contractors 


Membership N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Membership N. Y. Maritime Association 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 











Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
Near 29h St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 
36 Conduit Street, London, W. 
10 Rue De La Paix, Paris 





Breeches 


Makers 


CIVIL 
MILITARY 
NAVAL 
and 
SPORTING 
TAILORS 


Distinctive Clothes for 
Riding, Hunting and Polo 
LADIES’ COATS and 

BREECHES 








} 

















KEINER WILLIAMS STAMPING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers 





Approved Smokeless Powder Box Closures 


Miners’ Lamp Body Shells 
Milk Containers 


8746-82 123rd St., Richmond Hill 


NEW YORK 
Boro Queens 











Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay Jourwa.. 
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and STEEL B | ocks 


Every Size and Kind Used on Ships 


WIRE CABLE secre 


ALL KINDS OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
AND PARTS 


VALVES 


PIPE FITTINGS 


eng AE 


[== STEAM SPECIALTIES =a 





Atlantic Equipment Co. 


Singer Bldg. New York, U. S. A. 





Everything for any pipe ine 





BOOTS SHOECO. 


Manuracrurers: MiwauKee- 
MAKERS OF 
HONORBILT SHOES 
FOR MEN—WOMEN—CHILDREN 
DRY-SOX SHOES FOR MEN 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SHOES 
For Women 


CRANE Co. 


Branches in 53 leading ahes 
Works: ( tucago and Drndgepx 





























 Feem Regular - ‘Rookie 








Heder oonecegoongorensees, 


Every man in service—from the oldest regular to 
the newest National Army rookie—has every-day 
need for old, reliable 3-in-One Oil. 

After firing, clean the barrel of your piece with a 
solvent to remove smokeless powder residue. Then 
swab with 3-in-One to prevent all rust and tarnish. 

Oil the entire operating part with 3-in-One and 
rub a little on barrel, bayonet and stock. This 


will keep your piece always in dependable condition 
—ready for immediate use and critical inspection 
3-in-One has been the Army and Navy stand-by 
for years. 
used it. 
For sale at all Post Exchanges and Ship's Stores 
East of the Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 25c, and 
50c in bottles; also 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


Ask the man above you how long he’s 


FREE: Generous Sample and Dictionary of Uses 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


165 KC%G. BROADWAY, N. Y. 


= J-IN-ONE O1L— 


POeTrTiTT tt fit 





Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry Journat. 
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Have You a 
Camera? 


THEN you are anxious to secure the highest quality 
of results in your pestegra . WOLLENSA 
LENSES oover every field otogrephie endeavor. 
We call particular attention to VERITO for 
pictorial results and our VELOSTIGMATS where 

anastigmatic correction is desired. 


Write for Circular “C™ 


Che “WW, oak 
Optical Company 
SRocnest NEW YORK 

















W. H. WEEKES, President 
Cc. F. GREGORY, Vice-Pres. 


S. SMITH, Treas. 
W. L. CHAPMAN, Ses. 


Carter & Weekes Stevedoring Co., Inc. 


Produce Exchange Annex, New York 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 


W. P. JOBSON & CO., 7 CAMOMILE STREET 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 


Phone 798-799 Broad Cable Address: Carterweek 











—— 
















Truck Engines for Trucks 
Tractor Engines for Tractors 


To design and build an engine efficiently adaptable, without change, to either 
truck or tractor use is a task this organization has never contemplated. 


HEAVY DUTY HINKLEY AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 


ARE THEREFORE OF TWO BROADLY DIFFERENT TYPES 


Yet these differences are not basic. 
application. 


Because of this fact we have been able to highly standardize our line, giving both 
truck and tractor manufacturers full benefit of the production economies which this 


standardization makes possible. 


They are differences merely of purpose and 


$$$ 





928 WEST FORT STREET 


HINKLEY MOTORS CORPORATION 


Export Department, American Motors, Inc., 






DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
100 Broad Street, New York 
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Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, is 
at the disposal of Army Officers no matter where they may be 


stationed. 


The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is simple, 
convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the very 
information gladly fur- 


doors of everybody everywhere. Detail 
nished on request. 


Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—8 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus |W TON, D.C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,300,000.00 President 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry JoURNAL. 



















































When An Army Sleeps 


It deserves complete relaxation, 
perfect repose and rest. 


Good sleep is built into every 
‘‘Simmons” product. Whether it 
be a full-sized bed, a folding cot 
or transport berth (such as we 
are furnishing to the Government), 
the fullest measure of repose and 
restorative sleep is insured. 


@QIMMONS (COMPANY 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 








The World’s Largest Makers of Metal Beds and Springs 








Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay Jourwnat. 

















Cut Next Winter’s Coal Costs 
Now With 


HOFFMAN VALVES 


Steam radiators equipped with Hoffman Valves become “‘silent savers” 
instead of “‘wilful wasters,” because Hoffmans permit every pound of 
steam in the boiler to give end-to-end, all-over steam heat from every 
square inch of radiating surface. 


. a OA 


Hoffman-equipped radiators won’t refuse to warm up! Won’t spit or 
drip water and soak floors or spot ceilings; won’t hiss and whistle. 
This is because every Hoffman Valve is an instrument of precision, 
carefully made, inspected, service-tested and sold with a five year— 
you-must-be satisfied guarantee. 







There’s a Hoffman Valve for every type of steam heating service— 
fully described and illustrated in our catalog. Write for it. 











The Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc. 


512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
























POWER PRESSES FOR SHEET METAL WORKING 
EVERY PURPOSE MACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


BLISS MACHINES 


are in use all over our country and by our allies 
to help the work being done to arm, equip, transport, 
feed and protect the men who are fighting our battles 








From bettons to battle-planes---from canteens to bully-beef---a 
“BLISS” machine has very likely had something to do with 


forming the article itself or some essential part. 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 








1857 CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 1918 
People’s Gas Bldg. Dime Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE, Union Bank Bldg. 
LONDON, S. E., ENGLAND PARIS, FRANCE 
Pocock St., Blackfriars Road 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo St. Ouen 















Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry Journat. 




















NATIONAL 
SILK DYEING 
COMPANY 


Office: PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
5 COLT STREET 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 


102 Madison Avenue, Cor. 29th Street 


SKEIN SILK DYEING 


of every description for every class of textile manufacture 


PIECE DYEING AND FINISHING 
All silk and silk mixed goods in all widths 


up to sixty inches 


PRINTING 


Surface and Warp Printing in all its branches 


W k , PATERSON, N. J. ALLENTOWN, PA. 
OFKS: wILLIAMSPORT, PA. DUNDEE LAKE, N. J. 








Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry Journal 
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The Home of 
Victory 





Drawing 








Instruments 





VICTORY DRAWING INSTRUMENTS are manufactured in our 
Chicago factory and are made of high grade rolled nickel silver 
and steel. 


They are of excellent workmanship and finish, meeting all the 


requirements of mechanical drawing as well as appealing to schools | 


because of their durability and reasonable cost. 
Send for Booklet 
EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Chicago New York San Francisco New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices: Philadelphia Washington 
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PAULSON, 2 
LINKROUM COMPANY, Inc. 
& CO., INC. Coatractors to the U. 8. Government 


Tents 





Paulins 


Blanket Rolls 


Cotton Yarns 





87-89 Leonard Street 261-267 Canal Street 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 














ARTHUR F. SMITH 


Canvas Goods of every description 
































Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay Jovawat. 














THE UNION SULPHUR 
COMPANY 


Producers of High Grade 
Sulphur 








17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 


























DOW CHEMICALS 





THE DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
































“Owners Make Owners of Their Friends” 


The opportunity for profit to Overland dealers has 
never been greater than now. The enthusiasm of 600,000 
Overland owners makes it easier to sell Overlands and 
more of them today than ever before. The cumulative 
effect of Overland advertising is making the Overland 
name more valuable every day. Plans now nearing ful- 
fillment will make the Overland franchise more valuable 
than ever before. Dealers should communicate with us 


promptly. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Model Ninety, Five Passenger Touring Car, $985; Price f. o. b. Toledo 
Willys-K night Touring Cc ars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Motor Cars and Light 
Commercial Car 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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THE HITT- BROWN 


FIRE CONTROL RULE | 


Graduated in METERS for the MACHINE GUN 
Graduated in YARDS for the Rifle and Automatic Rifle 





Time Is a Most Important Factor 


To the Machine Gunner in open warfare and yet he must solve a number 
of complicated mathematical problems in order to make his fire effective. 


Before Opening Fire 
In the War of Position, he would consult: 
Machine Gun Fire Control Tables or 
A Graph or 


An Abaque, or all of them, and should have at hand 
: Mil ee. 


Pat of of Yards or Meters 
Grid Scales or Squares and 


Peaed und Pager. 
The War of Maneuver 


Does not give one time to use this array of equipment even were it practi- 
cable to supply it and transport it. 


The Hitt-Brown Fire Control Rule 


Isa light pocket instrument which takes the place of all this equipment 
when, in open warfare, it is impracticable to carry or to have at hand the 


various ers, scales, protractors, squares, graphs, abaques and tables 
enumerated above. 


In the War of Position 


Firing data computed by one method should be carefully checked by some 
other method. The Fire Control Rule will serve either for the original com- 


putations or the check. 
A Compact Pocket Instrument 
Only 4 by 5 inches in size. made of heavy white celluloid. 


Two Models 


One for Musketry and Automatic Rifles—graduated i in yards, 
One for Machine Guns—graduated in meters. 


Price, with fully illustrated instruction pamphlet, $2.00 





SOLE AGENTS 


The United States Infantry Association 
UNION TRUST BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SESE ESSE LOSS OO OOOO COO OOOO COO CROPS, 


SESSLER ee 





Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry Jourwat. 











THE 
QUEEN OF BATTLES 
THE 
INFANTRY ! 





A Noncommissioned Officer 
of Infantry 


A well-known General Officer says: 


“This is the greatest single 
exploit of the war!” 


“Corporal Alvin C. York, Co. G, 
328th Infantry, is awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for 
extraordinary heroism in action 
near Chatel-Chehery, France, 8 
October, 1918. After his platoon 
had suffered many casualties and 
three noncommissioned officers 
had been put out of action, Corporal 
York assumed command and with 
seven other soldiers attacked and 
captured a machine-gun nest, tak- 
ing a number of machine guns and 
132 prisoners, including 4 officers.” 




















RATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








